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In an effort to determine the time at which the 
Russian sanctuary barrier transformed into an architectu- 
ral picture frame for the insertion of panel icons com- 
pletely closing the sanctuary, the emphasis has been 
placed on the social, religious, and political causes of 
this change in the fourteenth century and the role of 
Theophanes the Greek. 

Hesychasm reaffirmed the effective roie of icons 
in prayer and their usefulness for the exposition of the 
liturgy to the faithful. It also presented a key to 
understanding the spiritual force of the works by Theo- 
phanes the Greek. The juncture of the hesychast reaffir- 
mation of icons, the monastic trend toward closure of the 
sanctuary, and the liturgical practices of the fourteenth 
century through the influence of the wood-working tradi- 


tion of the Russian North and availability of wood led to 


an increase in the production of wooden panels and their 
subsequent inclusion in the iconostasis. The character of 
wood discouraged large scale painting for wooden walls of 
churches and led to the transference of former wall pro- 
grams to the iconostasis. 

The innovative step toward a transformation was 
realized by Theophanes and his assistants in the Annuncia- 
tion Cathedral in the Moscow Kremlin and became the point 
of departure for all subsequent developments of the icono- 
stasis. It was here that the sanctuary barrier was trans- 
formed into a grandiose architectural picture frame for 
the insertion of permanently fixed panel icons. This 
created a completely closed wall behind which the major 
part of the liturgy is performed. By enlarging the dimen- 
sions of individual panels, introducing full-length Deesis 
figures, and adding a Prophets Row on the epistyle, a 
contribution was made toward a vertical expansion of the 
iconostasis. The lateral expansion was brought about 
through an increased flexibility in the selection and 


scale of the Deesis Row icons. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Much has been written on the subject of the pro- 
gressive evolution and development of the sanctuary bar- 
rier but usually as a chronological, historical survey of 
its development. Little emphasis has been placed on the 
causes behind its evolution. Upon review of the litera- 
ture, it is evident that scholars were emphasizing the 
identification of dating of individual components of the 
sanctuary barrier. These components were treated as auto- 
nomous objects which needed only to be dated and put in 
sequence in order to be properly understood. However, the 
present work has approached the subject from a different 
angle, focusing more on the contemporary beliefs and 
ideas, both religious and secular. 

In an effort to determine the time at which the 
Russian sanctuary barrier transformed into an architectu- 
ral picture frame for the insertion of panel icons com- 
pletely closing the sanctuary, the emphasis has been 
placed on the causes of this change and the role of Theo- 
phanes the Greek. This research considered the signifi- 
cance of both the iconography and symbolism of the clo- 
sure, the function and placement of icons within the 


iconostas, the Russian wood-working tradition, and the 


juncture of monasticism, hesychast mysticism, and liturgi- 
cal practices of the fourteenth century. 

Close examination of the Zeitgeist of Theophanes 
the Greek's life-time and the extent to which the cultural 
conditions of that period influenced his creativity reveal 
significant conclusions about his aims, methods, and inno- 
vations. More complicated is the problem of whether Theo- 
phanes was instrumental in accomplishing the initial stage 
of the transformation process of the sanctuary barrier 
into a closed, classic Russian type of sacred wall. How 
were hesychast monastic mysticism and Moscow politics 
assimilated in his work in the Annunciation Cathedral in 
the Moscow Kremlin? What was innovative about his work 
and how might it have affected the form of subsequent 
iconostases? How does one explain the appearance of monu- 
mental figures and does it result in the Russian iconostas 
becoming a monumental ensemble? What was Theophanes' 
contribution to the iconography and symbolism of the sanc- 
tuary barrier, the function and placement of icons on the 
closure, the symbolism of icon arrangement and its rela- 
tionship to the iconostas? 

The sources for Russian iconostases are limited. 
The dearth of archaeological remains of iconostases in 
Russia makes a study of pre-Mongol and thirteenth century 
sanctuary barrier impossible. One must turn for evolutio- 


nary evidence to the Byzantine capital and provinces. 


Most Russian churches dating to the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries are non-extant. Only a few fragmentary 
archaeological remains and panel icons survive dating to 
the fourteenth century. Both Russian and Byzantine lite- 
rary Sources supplement tbis lacuna. The material evi- 
dence which most absorbs this work is the extant iconostas 
decorated by Theophanes the Greek and his assistants in 
the Annunciation Cathedral in the Moscow Kremlin, where 
the classic iconostas makes its first appearance. It is 
hoped that this research will show how the fusion of botn 
the hesychast reaffirmation of the effectiveness of icons 
in prayer and their usefulness for the exposition of the 
liturgy, and the monastic trend toward closure of the 
Sanctuary with the wood-working tradition in Russia led to 
an increase in the production of icons and their subse- 
quent inclusion into the iconostas. 

One technical point must be mentioned. The term 
iconostas, the Russian variant of the Greek, shall from 
here on be referred to throughout the text by the English 


use of the Greek-style iconostasis. 


PART I 


THE BACKGROUND 


CHAPTER I 
THE SANCTUARY BARRIER, ITS 


DEFINITION AND EVOLUTION 


The iconostasis is one of the most distinctive 
features of an Eastern Orthodox church, and throughout its 
long development it became an important, nay essential, 
architectural feature of the interior of the church. But 
the opaque barrier was not always part of the liturgical 


1 It developed on 


furnishings of East Christian churches. 
its own and was not a result of a ruling or an establish- 
ment of an ecclesiastical authority.” This complicates 
any attempt to follow the evolution from the open to the 
closed opaque sanctuary barrier. A dilemma results in an 
attempt to ascribe a precise date for the actual time and 
place at which the transformation took place. 

Central to the consideration of this problem is 
the question of the change in both role and function of 
the barrier. The closed sanctuary barrier acts as an 
architectural picture frame for the insertion of panel 
icons and as a result, completely obscures the sanctuary 
and the activity of the priest therein from view of the 
congregation in the nave. To analyze the evolution of 
this barrier from the open templon requires a close review 


of both the theological and architectural backgrounds. 


However, it is impossible to proceed without first 
establishing a clear definition of the iconostasis and a 
description of its essential components which distinguish 
it trom earlier prototypes. The generally accepted termi- 
nology refers to the open as opposed to the closed sanc- 
tuary barrier. For the latter the appearance of panel 
icons upon the sanctuary barrier marks the transformation. 
Scholars differ on the number, order and type of compo- 
nents of the iconostasis, the provenance of date, and the 
Significance of each to its transformation. 


3 contends that the iconostasis acquired 


Uspenskii 
its classic torm in the sixteenth century, when it became 
one of the most important parts of the Orthodox church. 
From Russia it passed on to Mount Athos, and from there 
during the Turkish invasion, it passed to Greece and the 
Balkans. The iconostasis in its classic form (Figure 1) is 
a high screen completely obscuring the sanctuary from the 


4 It is decorated with icons 


congregation in the nave. 
permanently fixed in place in the intercolumniation. 
These, set out in five rows, reveal the divine dispensa- 
tion. In the topmost row are the patriarchs with the 


prophets below them. Underneath the prophets are the 


festival icons and below these is the great Deesis, wher 


m 


the Virgin Mary and Saint John the Baptist accompanied by 
the Archangels Michael and Gabriel, Apostles, Church 


Fathers, and other Saints turn toward Christ the Judge to 


intercede for mankind. On the royal doors are represented 
the Annunciation and the four Evangelists. On either side 
in the Local row are two icons usually of the Pantocrator 
and of the Virgin and Child along with an icon of a local 
Saint or a liturgical feast to which the church is dedi- 
cated. A number of variants are possible according to the 
elaborateness of the iconostasis and local custom. Both 


5 and Uspenskil 


Walter agree that the iconostasis took on 
a particularly elaborate form in Russia, the result of a 
gradual development. However, Walter is considerably more 
cautious, proposing not to go into the question of the 
origin of the classic iconostasis. It is the intent of 
this research to determine the causes of this change and 
establish the role of Theophanes the Greek, working in 
Russia in the fourteenth century, in the initial develop- 
ment of the classic iconostasis. 

Considerable attention has been paid to the evolu- 
tion of the wooden iconostasis from the templon, an open 
marble screen composed of low parapet slabs with, on 
occasion, colonnettes supporting an architrave or epi- 
style.” The latter was typical of the Early Christian 
period. The iconostasis was the outcome of several stages 
of development from this beginning. The first stage, now 
generally accepted, was when the waist-high screen separa- 


ting the sanctuary (hierateion or hejron) from the nave, 


such as is found in the earliest basilicas, evolved by the 


end of the fifth century into a taller partition. The 
vertical posts sprouted colonnettes or were replaced by 
columns upon which was laid an entablature. By Justi- 
nian's reign (527-565), if not earlier, the entablature 
began to be ornamented with small scale representations of 
saints, either incised or embossed, and by the seventh 
century they appear to be painted or in mosaic. Ina 


8 introduced a remarkable piece of 


recent publication Mango 
information. It provides us with evidence, securely dated 
to the first quarter of the seventh century, of the use of 
icons (most probably painted or in mosaic) in a templon of 
Saint Artemios' crypt in a church dedicated to Saint John 
the Baptist in a quarter called Oxeia, i.e., not far from 
the Grand Bazaar of Istanbul." Because this screen is 
attested to by literary sources of the "Miracles of Saint 


10 was able to formulate some idea of its 


Artemios" Mango 
original structure, decorative program, and function 
(Figure 2). The text of the Miracula extends from the 
reign of Maurice (582-602) to the year 659 and set down by 
an eyewitness or witnesses before the death of Constans II 
in 668. From the architectural information gleaned from 
this text concerning the church of Saint John tne Baptist 
in Oxeia, Mango proposes a reconstruction of the sanctuary 
barrier of the crypt of Saint Artemios. Icons were not 


yet within the intercolumniations of a closed sanctuary 


barrier, but they adorned the epistyle of an open screen 


and consisted of a representation of Christ, Saint John 
the Baptist, and Saint Artemios. 

In the period immediately following Iconoclasm, 
i.e., in the ninth and tenth centuries, the templon re- 
mained an open partition in the sense that the spaces 
between the colonnettes and above the closure slabs were 
not filled. The only change at that time in the sanctuary 
barrier, Mango! 1 suggests, waS a continued addition of 
painted icons to the epistyle during the eleventh and 
possibly as early as the late tenth centuries. Both 
Constantinopolitan and provincial material confirm the 
basic form of the sanctuary barrier. It was a relatively 
open screen of three or more bays, closed at the bottom by 
low, ornamental, parapet slabs and divided by colonnettes 
supporting an epistyle. The latter was decorated with a 
figural program, either in metal, wood, or marble.l? A 
Miniature of the Veneration of Saint Peter's Chains in the 
Menologion of Basil II reveals a sanctuary barrier of low 
parapet slabs.i3 

The next point to consider is the program of deco- 
ration of the Middle Byzantine screen. The evidence of 
the sanctuary fittings in the churches of Constantinople 
have disappeared. Therefore a reconstruction of sanctuary 
barriers may only be accomplished through literary and 


archaeological remains. In this manner a reconstruction 


of the original structure and decorative program of the 


10 


screen of the Pantocrator Monastery (Zeyrek Camii) founded 
by the Empress Irene (1118-1124) and completed by her 
husband, John Ii, after her death, has been fashioned by 
Epstein! 4 (Figure 3). It could possibly provide a model 
upon which other barriers in Constantinople might be reas- 
sembled. The Pantocrator barrier has been reconstructed 
by Epstein as a marble screen composed of low parapet 
slabs supporting a series of images placed over its archi- 
trave. These include a Deesis consisting of Christ 
flanked by the Virgin Mary, Saint John the Baptist, and 
the Archangels Michael and Gabriel integrated with the 
dodekaortion, images of the Twelve Feasts of the Orthodox 


liturgical year .1? 


Also, considering the evidence from 
diverse geographical areas, there can be little doubt that 
in the Middle Byzantine period the Deesis was the princi- 
pal group of images on the templon screen. This holds 
true not only in the capital of the Byzantine empire, but 
also in the outlying provinces and within the sphere of 


16 In the rare 


influence of the Byzantine commonwealth. 
instances where the Deesis was not included in the survi- 
ving epistyles of a Middle Byzantine sanctuary barrier, it 
appeared in close proximity to it, near the apse. This 
can explain its appearance not only in the conches of 
rock-cut chapels in both Cappadocia and South Italy,l? but 


also its monumental presence in constructed churches, such 


as St. Sophia in Ohrid, St. Sophia in Kiev, St. Demetrius 


11 


at Peć, Katholikon at Hosios Loukas, and SS. Anargyroi in 
Kastoria.!8 The widespread popularity in the choice of 
this theme for the epistyle of a Middle Byzantine sanc- 
tuary barrier or its proximity is understandable, since 
the Deesis visually translates the prayers that are re- 
peatedly extended in the liturgy to Christ through the 
Virgin Mary and Saint John the Baptist.l? The same pro- 
grammatic and formal arrangement also typifies the sanc- 
tuary closure of the early fourteenth century after the 
termination of the Latin Occupation in 1261.29 

The dearth of archaeological evidence of churches 
in Russia dating to the pre-Mongol period forces a search 
for evidence in extant Byzantine material. There is no 
extant sanctuary barrier from the pre-Mongol period, nor 
from the thirteenth century in Russia. Archaeological 
evidence has revealed only a few fragments of marble 
Sanctuary barriers, wooden carved decorative borders and a 
few engraved metal plates.?! Few ideas of the appearance 
of early sanctuary barriers in Russia may be gathered from 
manuscripts, mosaics, and literary sources. A representa- 
tion of a sanctuary barrier before which Christ is seen 
distributing the Communion to his Apostles is represented 
in the mosaic of Christ Giving Communion to the Apostles 
in the church of Saint Michael in Kiev (Figure 4). These 
mosaics date from 1111-1112. It is the consensus among 


Russian scholars that wooden sanctuary barriers 


12 


predominated and stone was an exception rather than the 
norm (see Part II, Chapter I, Section C, pp. 64-66). Some 
churches have remains of massive solid low sanctuary bar- 
rier walls with passages to the altar, prothesis, and the 
diaconicon, but these belong to the period of the trans- 
formed iconostasis.?? Putsko?3 agrees with Babic^4 that 
the thick walled sanctuary barriers which appear in Yugo- 
slavia in the 1300s reached Russia from Yugoslavia via 
Mount Athos. He concludes that the high iconostasis ap- 
pears in Russia between the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies but is unable to determine whether the closed 
sanctuary barrier became the standard feature of the 
Orthodox church simultaneously everywhere in the Orthodox 
world. 

In establishing the final stage of evolution the 
methodology of the succession of icon appearance within 
the barrier and the organization of the components of the 
classic iconostasis should be considered. It is a consen- 
sus among scholars that the final stage of evolution was 
reached when large icons were placed in the intercolumnia- 
tions, thus creating a solid screen--the iconostasis as we 
know it today in Orthodox churches. Putsko?? opposes this 
view and considers the epistyle crucial to the development 
of the closed sanctuary barrier. While there is agreement 
among scholars on the broad lines of this evolutionary 


process, the question concerning the precise date when 


13 


wooden icons were first introduced into the same spaces 
and the order of their appearance in the rows remains 
indeterminant. The disagreement over their order of ap- 
pearance in separate rows within the screen is divided 
between two schools of thought. While some look to the 
epistyle for a solution, others emphasize the relevance 
and major significance of the lower level icons. 

Central to the argument of the latter is the vene- 
rated image (proskynetaria) from the Greek proskynesis 
(veneration). The proskynetaria are icons in that they 
are true devotional images of either Christ, the Virgin 
Mary or the local saint of the church, which appear, 
except in cases of limited space, on the piers flanking 
the sanctuary barrier or are portable icons placed on 
either side of the central portal (aiyae therae) in front 
of the screen, ^6 The practice of placing these portable 
icons in front of the screen on the solea on either side 
of the royal portals understandably resulted in a great 
deal of confusion and inevitably obstruction of liturgical 
processions. The inconvenience caused by this practice to 
the clergy of the Dormition Cathedral in Moscow led to an 
official ruling by a Sobor of 1667 for permanent fixing of 
these icons on the iconostasis.?/ This has led Golubin- 
skii28 to conclude that the local row was officially 
formulated and took its permanent place in the iconostasis 


only by the seventeenth century and was therefore, a late 
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addition to the sanctuary barrier. However, it is impor- 
tant to bear in mind, as Uspenskiií?? had stressed, that 
the development of the iconostasis was not a result of any 
official ruling, but developed independently on its own. 
The evidence from the more significant barriers of the 
Middle Byzantine period from the provinces does not sup- 
port an eleventh- and twelfth-century date for the origin 
of the practice of placing icons between the intercolum- 


30 the proskynetaria images had 


niations of the templon. 
not yet been transposed from their traditional places on 
the Western face of the Eastern pillars of the bema to the 
intercolumniation spaces of the local row in St. Sophia in 
Ohrid,?4 St. Panteleimon in Nerezi?? (Figures 5 and 6), 


33 In Con- 


and in the Katholikon of Daphni near Athens. 
stantinople, even as late as 1300 St. Mary Pammakaristos 
(Fetiye Camii) as illustrated in (Figure 7)34 and St. 
Savior in the Chora (Kariye Camii) of the early fourteenth 
century (Figure 8) indicate that the monumental proskyne- 
taria were not yet transposed into the intercolumniations 
of the templon.?? 
The earliest reference to a closed templon is in 
the Protheoria of Nicholas of Andida (1054-1067). It not 
only describes how the templon was closed from the laity, 


but refers to it as a specifically monastic practice. 


Nicholas of Andida wrote: 
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The shutting of the doors and the closing of curtain 
over them, as they are accustomed to do in monasteries, 
and the covering over the gifts with the so-called aer 
Signifies, I believe, the night on which took place the 
betrayal of the disciple, the bringing (of Christ) 
before Caiaphas, the arraignment before Annas, the 
false testimonies, the mockery, the blows and the rest 
. e > . But when the aer is taken away and the curtain 
drawn back, and the doors opened, this signifies the 
dawn on which they led Him away and handed Him over to 
Pontius Pilate, the governor. 
It is obvious from Nicholas of Andida's commentary that 
the sanctuary was closed, however, not by intercolumnar 
icons, but with curtains. The reference made by him to 
the closure occurs for a short time during the anaphora 
when the mystery of the transformation of the bread into 
the Body and the wine into the Blood of Christ occurs 
during the liturgy. Another reference made a little later 
in the same century by Nichetas the Chartophylax goes on 
to describe this practice as a non-Constantinopolitan 
custom.3/ This commentary coupled with the former can 
further point to the monastic origin of this tradition. 
It could very well have developed in a well known monastic 
center like Cappadocia? or Mount Athos. 

Just as the closing of the sanctuary from view of 
the laity during the anapbora was not a result of an 
otficial ecclesiastical ruling, the practice of silent 
prayer by the priest during the anaphora entered liturgi- 
cal practice through custom.J? The tradition of obscuring 


the mystery performed by the clergy in the sanctuary from 


view of the laity goes back to Nichetas Stethatos of 
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Stoudios, when he recommended that the laity avert their 
gaze during the celebration of the mystery .70 Here, once 
again, aS in the previous two commentaries one can make a 
monastic connection. Stoudios was a leading monastic 
establishment in Constantinople. Of particular value for 
this research is the explanation made by Bishop Symeon of 
Thessalonika in his liturgical commentaries. His ap- 
pointment to the bishopric of Thessalonika between 1410 
and 1420 and his death in September 1429 establishes him 
close in date to Theophanes the Greek (1330?-1410?) (see 
Chapter IV) and makes him a contemporary of Andrei Rublev 
(1370?-c.1430). Of particular interest is his mystagogi- 
cal commentary on the Sacred Temple and especially what he 
had to say apout the screen which separated the sanctuary 
from the nave: 
The chancel signifies the distinction between the sen- 
sible and the intelligible; it is, as it were, a firm 
barrier between material and spiritual things. Being 
in Sight of the altar, that is of Christ, its columns 
are those of the Church itself, signifying those who 
strengthen us by their witnesses to Christ. Above the 
chancel the columns are joined by an unbroken decorated 
architrave signifying the bond of charity, which is the 
communion in Christ between earthly saints and heavenly 
beings. This is why a picture of the Saviour is placed 
here in the middle of the sacred images. His Mother 
and the Baptist are on either side of him with angels 
and archangels, the apostles and the rest of the 
saints. This signifies Christ in heaven with his 
Saints, Chrjst as he is with us now and Christ who vill 
come again. 
A leading intellectual of his day, known for his 


Spiritual writings and commentaries, has here described 
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the program of an extended Deesis, which has already been 
discussed as the principal image of the decorated templon 
screen of the Middle Byzantine period. He has made no 
mention of the proskynetaria images within the intercolum- 
niations of the local row. He clearly states that above 
the chancel screen the columns are joined by an unbroken 
decorated architrave, giving a detailed listing of all its 
icons. Paying particular attention to icons of the epi- 
style, he would have enumerated intercolumnar icons if 
there had been any, otherwise his mystagogical commentary 
would have been incomplete. 

The liturgical commentary on the screen made by 
Saint Symeon, Bishop of Thessalonika then, gives an ac- 
count of an early fifteenth-century type screen, which is 
an example of a Middle Byzantine type just on the frontier 
cf its transformation into a classical iconostasis. A 
near contemporary iconostasis in the Annunciation Cathedral 
in Moscow (Figure 9) 42 dating to 1405 and attributed to 
Theophanes the Greek, Prokhor of Gorodet$ and Andrei 
Rublev had for the first time represented the Deesis Row 
figures over life-size, measuring over six feet by three 
feet, and including both the feasts and the prophets.^? A 
definite growth both in the size of the panels and in the 
elevation of the iconostasis which incorporated a more 


far-reaching program of decoration had occurred. 
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Whether icons were fixed within the intercolumnia- 
tions of the local row of the original iconostasis of the 
Annunciation Cathedral is not certain. Reference is made 
only to the Deesis, Feasts, and the Prophets.44 Within 
the transformation of the open to a closed sanctuary 
barrier a vital role in this evolution was also played by 
the transposition onto wooden panels of the proskynetaria 
image and permanently attaching them along with panels of 
local devotional images within the intercolumniations of a 
screen. In the Pecherskii Paterik there are two referen- 
ces made possibly to local icons.4° One is an account by 
Simeon on Greek icon painters and the other by Polikarp on 
the icon painter Alipii. However, there is no mention 
whether these were included and permanently fixed into 
place on a sanctuary barrier. The local row, following a 
permanent attachment of panel icons within the intercolum- 
niations of the lower row, consisted of the transferred 
proskynetaria and local devotional images (ex-votos), 
which had originally been either placed in front of the 
Sanctuary barrier on the solea or displayed elsewhere for 
public devotion.^4Ó These ex-voto images had gained their 
popularity and acquired public devotion through their 
reputation as miraculous icons.*/ The main consideration 
in the choice of their placement was accessibility of 
these images to the public. It is interesting to note 


that already by the eighth century in Thessalonika ex-voto 
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images were being placed lower and nearer to the sanc- 
tuary.^*8 These were either in mosaic or fresco and formed 
part of the wall decoration of the church. Later they 
appear on separate panels and an account of these frequen- 
tly appears in monastic inventories.^*? 

Lazarey”? quite rightly observes that a resistance 
to the inclusion of more icons began to dissolve in the 
fourteenth century because of hesychast piety, which 
favored the contemplation and veneration of icons. The 
association of this development with hesychasm would in- 
evitably place the origin of its background in Byzantium; 
the realization of it, however, was reached in Russia with 
the growth in size of wooden panel icons, and the expan- 
sion of the epistyle to include a far-reaching program 


embracing the whole divine dispensation. 
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CHAPTER II 
ICON, ICONOGRAPHY AND SYMBOLISM 


OF THE SANCTUARY BARRIER 


A Functio nd Placement of Icons 
Within the Iconostasis 

The iconostasis in its classic form as found in 
the Russian Orthodox churches in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries and what is now the standard of the 
Orthodox church, is a high screen (Figure 1) completely 
obscuring the sanctuary and the activity of the priest 
therein from view of the congregation in the nave. It 
functions as an architectural picture frame for the inser- 
tion of permanently fixed panel icons between the inter- 
columniations of the local row and above the epistyle. 

The icon panels are arranged in rows and comprise 
the following division of the iconostasis: Royal Doors 
and Local Row, the Deesis Row, the Feast Row, the Prophets 
Row, and the Patriarchs Row with a superimposed cross over 
it. In the second row the great Deesis includes the 
Virgin Mary and Saint John the Baptist accompanied by the 
Archangels Michael and Gabriel, the Apostles, the Church 
Fathers and other saints, all of whom turn toward Christ 
the Judge to intercede for mankind. On the royal doors 


are represented the Annunciation to the Virgin Mary and 
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the four Evangelists or the liturgists, Saint Basil the 
Great (A.D. 330-379) and Saint John Chrysostom (A.D. 347- 
407). On either side in the Local Row are two icons 
usually of the Pantocrator on the right and of the Virgin 
Mary and Child on the left along with an icon of a local 
Saint or a liturgical feast to which the church is dedi- 
cated. A number of variants are possible, according to 
the elaborateness of the iconostasis and local custom. 

The original templon, an open barrier, consisted 
of individual stone slabs separated by colonnettes equal 
to them in height. A change occurred in the sixth century 
with a vertical extension of the colonnettes which ex- 
ceeded the height of the slabs and created an upper colon- 
nade.! Soon after, an architrave was placed on top of the 


extended colonnettes, which Golubinskii? 


rightly suggests 
was added to ensure greater stability to the structure and 
was referred to in ecclesiastical literature by the name 
of kosmitis ( KOOMETNS) analogous to the Old Testament 
purificatory mentioned in Saint Paul's letter to the 
Hebrews (IX:1) as the (TO &TLOV KOO MLXOV ). The en- 
suing development of the sanctuary barrier allowed the 
arrangement of icons atop the kosmitis, including images 


3 Later other 


of the cross, Christ, and the local saint. 
icons were added to these until the entire architrave was 
completely filled with icons. Yet other rows of icons 


were added as time passed. The Middle Byzantine sanctuary 
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barrier was a relatively open screen of three or more bays 
closed by low parapet slabs and divided by colonnettes 
Supporting a decorated epistyle. This is confirmed by 
evidence from the Byzantine provinces as well as Constan- 
tinopolitan remains. Sections of the typikon, or founda- 
tion charter, concerning the censing and lighting of the 
Pantocrator church (Zeyrek Camii) in the Pantocrator Mona- 


4 


stery in Constantinople" provides convincing evidence upon 


which fragments, both literary and archaeological, of 
other barriers in Constantinople might be cautiously reas- 


sembled. Megaw? 


has reconstructed a templon screen of 
four colonnettes supporting an epistyle and joined at 
their base by marble slabs (Figure 3). However, his 
reconstruction of the screen is not the twelfth-century 
form, but rather a later reconstructed form after the 


Latin Occupation. 
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The sumptuous altarpiece of San Marco 
in Venice' provides the evidence for the reconstruction of 
the figural decoration of this screen. In 1438, Joseph, 
Patriarch of Constantinople, reportedly recognized seven 
uppermost enamel plaques of the Pantocrator templon on the 
Pala d'Oro.? The subject matter of these plaques, repre- 
senting the Archangel Michael, Christ's Entry into Jerusa- 
lem, the Crucifixion, the Anastasis, the Ascension, the 
Pentecost, and the Dormition of the Virgin (Koimesis), 
suggest that they were part of the images of the Twelve 


Feasts (dodekaortion) of the Orthodox liturgical year. 
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The inclination of Archangel Michael's head suggests a 
Deesis composition, i.e., Christ flanked by the Virgin 
Mary, Saint John the Baptist, and the Archangels. What is 
most convincing about the provenance of the Pantocrator 
screen is that the enamel plaques now incorporated into 
the Pala d'Oro when augmented by six further feast images 
and four more Deesis panels constitute an ensemble equiva- 
lent in length to the epistyle of the Pantocrator screen.” 
The sections relevant to the reconstruction of the 


chancel barrier are as follows: 


(lines 71 sqq.) After having censed in the form of a 
cross before the railing, he (the priest) then will 
withdraw into the sanctuaries. ... 


(lines 123 sqq.) Having brought the monks together in 
the church, no one at license will be able to pray in 
front of the railing and in another place... . 


(lines 148 sqq.) During the service of matins, the 
liturgy and vespers, let all the lamps be lit around 
the choir, sixteen in number, all the candles of the 
templon and the candelabra, and the four lamps of the 
four principal arches (?); in the narthex three 
(lamps), including the night lamp, and in the exonar- 
thex two (lamps) along with the night lamp... à. 


(lines 156 sqq.) During the service, let (candles) be 
lit; three on the templon, one in the small templon, 
one near the altar, two facing the Pantocrator, one 
facing each of the two images of proskynesis. And on 
Sundays during the orthros and at the liturgy, and 
also on the vespers of Saturday, light seven candles 
all along the central templon and three candles facing 
the right hand templon of the small bema. . .. 


(lines 163 sqq.) The lighting of the church during 
the Great Feasts will be thus: in the first place on 
(the Feast of) the Transfiguration . . . let six-ounce 
candles be set in place at the templon and the prosky- 
netaria. 
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The description of the templon that may be extracted from 
these excerpts is generic; nonetheless the term for rai- 
lings, (Xt yxrides) on line 71 sqq. suggests a low and 
open screen. The term templon in lines 156 sqq. is more 
specific and indicates that this low screen must have had 
colonnettes supporting an architrave or epistyle. From 
line 123 sqq. it is clear that the space before the screen 
was used for private devotion which means that the prosky- 
nesis images mentioned on lines 156 sqq. were somewhere in 
the vicinity of the templon, and not within the local row. 
They were either portable icons placed on the raised 
platform before the Royal Doors (solea), or more likely 
monumental fixed images on the piers flanking the bema, 
because elsewhere in the text the portable icons are 


12 mg summarize, the typi- 


distinguished from fixed icons. 
kon suggests that the screen was an open colonnade, with 
closure slabs within the intercolumniations at the bottom 
and an epistyle beam at the top, set between bema piers 
decorated with fixed paraclesis images. Therefore, the 
decorative program was restricted to the epistyle, and did 
not include the intercolumniations of the local row, and 
as a result complemented rather than obscured the priestly 
rites within. 

The literary evidence from the Pantocrator founda- 


tion charter (typikon) for a sanctuary barrier is suppor- 


ted by yet another literary source, the Vita Basilii, 
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which describes the barrier in the palace church of Christ 
the Saviour: 


Close to the above churches is the house of prayer he 
(Emperor Basil I, 867-86) constructed in honour of our 
God, the Saviour, and those who have not seen it will 
find its costly magnificence altogether incredible; so 
great a mass of Silver and gold, or precious stones 
and pearls have been expended for its adornment. In- 
deed, the entire pavement is made of solid beaten 
Silver with niello exhibiting the perfection of the 
jeweller's art; the walls on the right and left are 
also covered with an abundance of silver, picked out 
with gold and studded with precious stones and 
gleaming pearls. As for the closure that separates 
the choir from the nave, by Hercules, what riches are 
contained in itl Its columns and lower part are made 
entirely of silver, while the bema that is laid on top 
of the capitals is of pure gold, and all the wealth of 
India has been poured upon it. The image of our Lord, 
the God-man is pgPresented Several times in enamel 
upon this bema. 


Once again, just as in the Pantocrator typicon, a low 
screen is described in the mention of "lower parts" and an 
epistyle in mention of the "bema" with the enamel plaques 
which decorated it. The appearance of Christ several 
times in enamel upon the bema more than likely refers to 
the Festival Cycle representing principal events of His 
life. 

The Middle and Later Byzantine sanctuary barrier 
then did not exceed two to three rows of icons.l In such 
form the barrier reached Russia. Based on evidence pro- 
vided by extant panel icons from Russian iconostases of 
the pre-Theophanes period they consisted of three rows: 


1.1? 


local, Deesis, and festiva The generally accepted 


Greek term for the sanctuary barrier was (xi7«Adeg) and 
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(X X fice Ara) 16 Its size was clearly reflected both in 
literary accounts and manuscript illuminations, It was 
described in Greek sources as a thoraxis (Gwpoxes), in 
Russian nagrudnik (to the level of the chest), or pogrud- 
nik (up to the chest) .2/ According to RusSian primary 
literary sources the sanctuary barrier was referred to as 
peregrada (partition), zagrada (barrier), deriving from 
the word zagorodit' (to block), and ograda (fence), deri- 
ving from the word ogradit' (to protect). From Constan- 


tine Porphyrogenitus!? 


it becomes clear that it was pos- 
Sible to lean over the barrier by placing arms over it, 
and it is also apparent from the same source that it was 
possible for clergy and the emperor entering the sanctuary 
through the royal doors to kiss the icons superimposed 
over these doors. This implies that the local row was 
Open and free from fixed icons and that the doors were low 
enough to allow clear access to the object of veneration 
surmounting it. Miniatures in the Basil II Menologion in 
the Biblioteca Vatican, MS grec 1613,1? the Homilies of 
Gregory Nazianzus in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, MS 
grec 510,29 and the Gospel Book, MS grec 7421 illustrate 
the sanctuary barrier as a low screen. In the Troitsa- 
Sergieva Lavra Typicon the height of the iconostasis is 
mentioned in the description of the entrance of the breth- 


ren into the nave of the church, following the completion 


of a compline, polunochnitsa, sung in the narthex. Upon 
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reaching the sanctuary barrier they performed proskynesis 
(prostration) three times before the royal doors of the 
Sanctuary, venerating the cross surmounting the altar 
screen door.** The accessibility of the cross for venera- 
tion suggests a low screen door. In 1877 Golubinskii?? 
found low sanctuary doors of this type among the rubble in 
the gallery of the Spas-Nereditsa church .24 The doors 
consisted of four panels, two for each door, measuring 
approximately three feet and six inches in height (one 
arshin and 8 vershok) and four feet and eight inches in 
height (2 arshin) including the shield on top of each 
door.?9 In the first instance it reached to the archaeo- 
logist's waist and in the second, to his chin. The deco- 
ration was standard with che four Evangelists, one on each 
of its four panels and the Annunciation on the shield. 

The central portals (aiyae therae) from the sanctuary 
barrier of the thirteenth-century Holy Trinity church 
Krivetskogo Pogosta, Arkhangel'skoi region (oblasti) con- 
Sisted of two panels, with the representation of the 
Annunciation to the Virgin Mary on the upper section and 
the liturgists Saint Basil the Great below the Virgin Mary 


26 From 


and Saint John Chrysostom below Archangel Gabriel. 
the measurement of these panels which are 4 feet 4.5 
inches (139 cm.) in height Putsko27 concluded that the 
early Russian iconostasis was an open and relatively low 


barrier. That the early sanctuary barriers in Russia were 
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low is also suggested by the choice of descriptive terms 
Such as nagrudnik, on the level of the chest, and poarud- 
nik, up to the chest. 

By the fourteenth century there already existed 
multi-row iconostases. As opaque barriers they probably 
first appeared in wooden churches where, because of the 
small size of these churches, the iconostasis closed off 
the entire altar space from view of the congregation.? 
The average width of the apse niche in smaller churches in 
Russia measured approximately 10 feet (1.5 sazhen) between 
the eastern piers. Larger cathedrals such as St. Sophia, 
Kiev, St. Vladimir Cathedral of Bogolubskii, and the 
church of the Pecherskii Monastery, all measured approxi- 
mately 20 feet (3 sazhen) between the eastern piers.?? 

It was in Russia that there were several important 
changes implemented, not only in the addition of rows and 
in the arrangement of the icons on the iconostasis, but 
also in the greater dimension of individual panels. The 
expansion of the iconostasis came about not only as the 
result of superimposing rows one above the other, but also 
due to the increase in the dimensions of the individual 
panels. The size of both the Byzantine and early Russian 
panels was considerably smaller than the size of early 
fifteenth-century Russian panels which consisted predomi- 
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nantly of half figures. At the end of the fourteenth 


century the half-length Deesis was very common both in 
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Byzantium and Russia, as, for example, the Deesis sent 
from Constantinople by hegumen Athanasius to the 
Visotskii-Serpoukhovskii Monastery between 1387 and 
1396 ,?1 An important panel icon of a half-length figure 
of Apostle Peter (Figure 10) was discovered in 1982 in 
London, which, based on its style, is attributed to the 
master of the wall decoration in the church of St. Savior 
in the Chora (Kariye Camii) in Constantinople. Based on 
the turn of the head and torso on its axis, it is logical- 
ly believed to be from the Deesis Row of the sanctuary 
barrier. The revolutionary change came in 1405 with the 
introduction of life-size, full-length Deesis figures by 
Theophanes the Greek in the Annunciation Cathedral in the 
Moscow Kremlin. Each panel measures six by three feet. 
By 1408 the individual panels of the Deesis Row by Rublev 
and Daniel Chernyi from the Dormition Cathedral in Vladi- 
mir reached an unprecedented height of 10 feet 3.5 inches 
(3.14 meters) and included a Prophets Roy ,?? With the 
enlargement of the individual panels of the Deesis row, 
Theophanes set a precedent for the subsequent transforma- 
tion that led to a new type of iconostasis with five or 
even six tiers, and permanently fixed icons within the 
local row. 

At the time when Russian icon panel production 
reached its greatest output the word mernaia (measured) 


deriving from the word mera (measure) came to be applied 
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to an icon which was of the size customary for each class 
of icon,?4 This is an important point since the term 
often occurs in the inventories of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Therefore, the sizeable icon ap- 
peared in the sixteenth century when the dimensions of the 
icons in the different tiers of the iconostasis had become 
determined and the type of devotional icon more or less 
fixed. This fixing of the dimensions gave the opportunity 
for mass production of icons: every pupil or understudy 
could now copy a drawing and transfer it by perevod poun- 
cing through a stencil to another icon for an iconostasis 
or a private oratory without having to possess any skill 
in drawing.?? 

It is the gradual filling of the open spaces of 
the sanctuary barrier with individual icons within the 
local row and above the epistyle that ultimately trans- 
formed the barrier into an iconostasis and altered its 
function from that of simply a barrier to one also of 
display. The transformation of the iconostasis was com- 
plete when icons covered the sanctuary barrier to such an 
extent that it created a completely closed wall behind 
which the major part of the liturgy is performed.  Scho- 
lars argue the significance and function of both the local 
row and the epistyle icons in the transformation. Upon 
review of the literature, it becomes clear that scholars 


differ on the number and type of components of the 
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iconostasis and the significance of each in its transfor- 
mation. It will, therefore, be critical for this paper to 
identify and establish the most essential components and 
the iconography of the iconostasis in order to proceed 
with the determination of the time, place, and circumstan- 
ces of the transformation. 

The evolutionary change in the local row was the 
permanent placement of proskynetaria icons within it. 
These proskynesis images of special devotion were either 
fixed monumental paraclesis images of Christ, the Virgin 
Mary turned in supplication toward her Son, or a titular 
saint placed on the western face of the pier flanking the 
templon; or portable icons placed on the solea to either 
Side in front of the screen. The paraclesis images most 
commonly included the Virgin paired with either Christ, a 
titular saint or another iconographically different type 
of Virgin. At St. Panteleimon, Nerezi (Figure 6) and at 
Bojana near Sophia, Bulgaria one of the piers includes the 
titular saint; and at St. Nicolas Kasnitsis, Kastoria, and 
St. George at Kurbinovo, Christ is accompanied by a titu- 
lar saint. These images were executed in either mosaic or 
fresco depending on the medium of the decorative program 
of the church. 

The Paraclesis Virgin, which represents the effi- 
cacy of intercessory prayer, gradually found its way into 


the local row and is considered significant, not only to 
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the development of the local row, but also with the in- 
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stillation of the Deesis with intercessory meaning. 
a recent study Averil Cameron?” demonstrated that the 
Virgin was the most potent miraculous intercessor before 
God in sixth-century Constantinople. As a result of this 
study it is possible to maintain that the paraclesis 
iconographical type was established as an intercessory and 
devotional image at a much earlier date in the sixth 
century than was traditionally thought after the Triumph 
of the Iconodules.?? From its low position on the choir 
screen the local row is easily accessible for veneration. 
Therefore, the local level of the choir screen which 
incorporated the Paraclesis on the east piers and other 
proskynetaria images, was consistently reserved for devo- 
tional subjects and must be interpreted in terms of the 
cult of icons, particularly of miraculous icons. The 
Virgin of Vladimir (Figure 11) was brought from Constanti- 
nople for Andrei Bogolubskii about 1131 and set up by him 
in the Cathedral at Vladimir on the Kliaz'ma in 1155. The 
Cathedral was stripped by the Tatars in 1237 and the 
Vladimir Virgin icon was brought to Moscow in 1395 where 


it was exhibited as the Palladium of the Russian State in 


the iconostasis.239 


Chatzidakis?9 considers that the practice of pla- 


cing proskynesis icons between the intercolumniations of 
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the local row on both sides of the royal doors of the 
iconostasis aiyae therae existed as early as the eleventh 


41 in his summary 


and twelfth centuries. However, Lazarev 
of the evidence for the intercolumnar icon rightly con- 
cludes that the sanctuary barrier closed by icons perma- 
nently fixed between columns of the templon makes its 
appearance only in the fourteenth century. Evidence from 
the best examples of Middle Byzantine monuments of 
Nerezi,^4? Ohrid,4? and Daphni,44 demonstrates that images, 
which later will appear within the intercolumniations of 
the local row, have not yet left their traditional places 
in these churches on adjacent walls of the apse and the 
eastern pillars. Even though nothing remains in situ of 
Daphni's original late eleventh-century decoration, Orlan- 
dos 4? has reconstructed a screen (Figure 12) on the basis 
of sculptural fragments and emplacement marks on the bema 
step and piers, which in basic form is similar to that in 
Hosios Loukas. The screen was a central closure with four 
colonnettes and two parapet slabs flanking an entrance. 
There were two side screens, and on the west face of the 
east piers, marble proskynetaria frames. What remains of 
the schema are the upper fragments of the two proskyne- 
taria paraclesis images of Christ on the right and tne 
forehead and veil of a figure on the left. Both of the 
churches in the monastic complex of Hosios Loukas in 


Phocis retain considerable fragments of their templa. The 
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smaller Panagia church dating to the tenth century pre- 
Serves on the pier between the sanctuary and diaconicon 
the arch-in rectangle frame of a monumental proskynesis 
image. A fragment of a complimentary frame from the nortn 
pier has also been found.76 

In the research of Yugoslavian monuments Babic?/ 
found that subjects on adjacent walls of the apse, for 
example, in the church of St. Panteleimon at Nerezi in 
Yugoslavia, dated 1164, were later introduced directly 
into the spaces between columns of the choir screen. A 
canon for the choice of subjects remained constant from 
the thirteenth to the seventeenth centuries: Paraclesis, 
Virgin and Child, and a limited repertoire of venerated 
Saints: Saint John the Baptist, Saint Stephen, Saint 
Nicolas, Saint Demetrius, Saint George, and Saint Sabas. 
At no time do canonized Serbian saints such as Saint Sava 
and Saint Simeon take their place among the figures on the 
choir screen as do canonized RusSian saints in fifteenth 
century Russian iconostases.^? Okunev!? has reconstructed 
the Nerezi screen (Figure 5) as a closure with four octa- 
gonal colonnettes supporting an epistyle decorated with 
running acanthus. The lower parts of the intercolumnia- 
tions flanking the central opening are closed by parapet 
Slabs, which are decorated with birds, animals, and ab- 
stract floral motifs in interlaced rectangles. On the 


eastern piers on either side of the templon are 
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proskynetaria representing a standing Virgin carrying the 
Christ Child and Saint Panteleimon (Figure 6). Slab 
pieces and members now stored in the prothesis apse allow 
a tentative reconstruction of the sanctuary barrier of the 
church of St. Sophia in Ohrid ascribed to the mid-eleventh 


century .~° 


It consists of four colonnettes supporting an 
epistyle and three intercolumniations, two of which were 
Closed by parapet slabs decorated with eagles, one at- 
tacking a snake, the other a rabbit. On the west faces of 
the two east piers are fragments of the proskynetaria 
images: to the left the Virgin of Tenderness (Eleousa) , 
to the right, the enthroned Mother of God. 

Not only the Middle Byzantine monuments, but monu- 
ments dating to the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
provide evidence that icons still kept their place on the 
eastern piers. Kalenderhane Camii,>+ which no longer has 
its barrier, retains fragments of the icon frames. St. 
Mary Pammakaristos (Fetiye Camii), dated to 1300 (Figure 
7) and St. Savior in the Chora (Kariye Camii)?? in the 
early fourteenth century (Figure 8) retain mosaic prosky- 
nesis icons on the west face of the pier south of the 
bema, The Metropolis and Peribleptos at Mystra do, also. 

However, Serbian monuments demonstrate the evolu- 
tion of the barrier during the Palaeologan period more 
effectively. Babic? has demonstrated in her research of 


Yugoslavian monuments, evidence for the inclusion of icons 
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in the local row, as seen in St. George, Staro Nagoricane 
(Figure 13), 24 the Dormition Church in Studenica, the Holy 
Trinity Church, Sopocani, and the Virgin Church, Matejic. 
The following intercolumnar icons were added to the local 
row at Decani: Christ, Eleousa Virgin, Saint John the 
Baptist, Saint Nicolas and the Archangel Gabriel. Each 
panel measvres one foot 10 inches by five feet five inches 
(0.56 x 1.65 meters) and are considerably smaller than 
fourteenth- and fifteenth century Russian counterparts. 
Based on archaeological evidence, icons found a permanent 
place within the local row later than do those surmounting 
the epistyle, which includes the Deesis and Festive rows. 

In Russia the filling of the local row with fixed 
panel icons was the result of a ruling of a Sobor held in 
1667.9? It convened to resolve the impediment to a smooth 
flow of traffic during the service caused by large prosky- 
netaria icons placed in kiots on the solea. This, how- 
ever, does not mean that icons were missing from the local 
row until the seventeenth century as Il'in would like us 
to believe. The development was a gradual one and the 
practice of fixing icons within the rows would have 
evolved prior to any official resolution of the Sobor. 

At the end of the thirteenth century changes began 
to emerge within the system of decoration of the sanctuary 
barrier. The lateral expansion of the Deesis Row must 


have influenced the architectural aspect of the barrier. 
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Considering the evidence from diverse geographical areas, 
there can be little doubt that in the Middle Byzantine 
period the Deesis was the principal group of images on the 
templon screen. This holds true not only in the capital 
of the Byzantine empire, but also in the outlying provin- 
ces within the sphere of influence of the Byzantine com- 
monwealth. 

Like the local row, the Deesis comprises the most 
indispensable and essential part of the iconostasis. The 
genesis of the Deesis iconography is the Trimorphion 
panel, which is significant to the development of the 
epistyle program of decoration and the evolution of the 
closed barrier. It was painted on a single board consis- 
ting of an enthroned Christ with the Virgin flanking Him 
on his right and Saint John the Baptist on His left. It 
could consist of whole figures, half-length figures, or 


56 When these three figures were placed on 


merely heads. 
separate panels they composed the nucleus of the Deesis 
composition which gradually expanded to include the fi“ 
gures of the Archangels, Apostles, and Fathers of the 
Church. While it was still a single panel, the Tri- 
morphion appeared in the first row of the epistyle, but 
when it was expanded into the Deesis Apostoliki (the 
Apostolic College) it was placed above the festive row.?7 


This ensemble was often called the Chin and included seven 


icons. The Russian term chin meaning order or rank, in 
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Greek meant the hierarchy of angels and saints. This term 
also carries the idea of completeness about it which 
accounts for its use for the ‘complete Deesis.' A chin 
with the Trimorphion along with two archangels and two 
Saints was called a Sedmitsa in Russian and hebdoma in 
Greek, meaning week. ?8 It might form the entire Deesis 
tier, sometimes called the tier of the Holy Fathers (Syià- 
titeli).?9 The ideology in planning the arrangement of 
the Deesis icons on the epistyle is theological and coin- 
cides with the growing influence of the liturgical rite. 
As a Deesis it carries a strictly doctrinal significance 
which with the spread of liturgical commentaries and the 
development of the Prothesis rite, assumed a liturgical 
function by the fourteenth century (see Chapter III, pp. 
87 and 91-98) 60 

The Trinity Chronicle (Troitskaia Letopis') states 
that the decoration of the Annunciation Cathedral was 
begun in 1405 and the masters were: Theophanes the Greek, 
Prokhor Starets from Gorodets, and Andrei Rublev, and that 
it was completed in the summer of the same year,.ol 
Although it does not specifically state that the iconosta- 
Sis is the work of these three artists, Grabar®2 has 
rightly pointed out that the iconostasis formed an impor- 
tant part of the decorative ensemble and was, therefore, 
painted by leading artists. The earlier cathedral was 


torn down to make room for a new one built in1484 by 
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Ivan 111.9? The icons from the iconostasis were removed 
to the new cathedral. The main possibility for expansion 
was offered by the Deesis icons in the architrave, to 
which were added other interceding members. Theophanes 
and his assistants contributed to the expansion of the 
iconostasis by introducing full-length figures and in- 
creasing the dimensions of the individual panels of the 
Deesis row on the iconostasis of the Annunciation Cathe- 
dral (Figure 14).64 These supplicating figures approach 
Christ, the Merciful Judge (Figure 15) from both sides in 
the following order: on His right the intercession is led 
by the Virgin Mary (Figure 16), followed by Archangel 
Michael (Figure 17), Apostle Peter (Figure 18), Saint 
Basil the Great (Figure 19), and Saint Demetrius (Figure 
20). The group on Christ's left is led by Saint John the 
Baptist (Figure 21), followed by Archangel Gabriel (Figure 
22), Apostle Paul (Figure 23), Saint John Chrysostom 
(Figure 24), and Saint George (Figure 25). Saints Deme- 
trius and George are not presently included in the icono- 
stasis, and will be discussed further in Chapter V. Both 


65 and Alpatov®® have suggested a possibility of 


Maiasova 
two other figures, Saints Simeon and Daniel Stylites, 
within the Deesis Chin. If they indeed were part of the 
row it would bear strongly on the hesychast (see Chapter 
IV, pp. 117-119 and 130-133) and political (see Chapter V, 


pp. 153-157) implications within its iconography. 
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The fourteenth century saw the flowering of Rus- 
sian art. A strong contact was established with Byzantium 
under Theognost, Metropolitan of Russia between 1330 and 
1340 and as a result new art schools were formed in Mos- 
cow, Tver. Novgorod, and Pskov.” This led to a rise in 
stone construction, especially within the Moscow Kremlin. 
Construction of stone churches were often recorded in the 
chronicles. However, there is a dearth of archaeological 
evidence dating to the pre-Mongol period, and most chur- 
ches dating to the fourteenth and early fifteenth centu- 
ries are non-extant. In those few that have survived, the 
Archangel Michael church (1359) at Nizhnii Novgorod; the 
Archangel Michael (1386-98) at Staritsa; the Troitsa 
Church at Troitsa~-Sergieva Lavra and Sav ino-Storozhskii 
Monastery (1420) there are traces of stone altar barriers 
between the eastern pillars.°8 Archaeological evidence 
has revealed only a few fragments of marble sanctuary 
barriers, wooden carved decorative borders, and a few 
engraved plates from the fourteenth century .©? The lack 
of necessary archaeological information regarding Russian 
Sanctuary barriers of the thirteenth and fourteenth centu- 
ries forces us to search for evidence in other media and 
in literary sources. 

Evidence for the existence of the expanded Deesis 
in Russia comes from metalwork, literary sources, and 


handweaving. A golden halo for a large icon discovered in 
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Kiev, where it had been buried for safety at the time of 
the Mongol invasion, was discovered with tiny enamel rep- 
resentations of the expanded Deesis including the figures 
of the Archangels and the Apostles.’ 0 From the Kievo- 
Pecherskii Paterik’? in the story about the painter Alipii 
five deesis icons and in another place in the same source 
seven such icons are mentioned. Il'in/? asserts that the 
extended Deesis of the thirteenth century was not yet 
formulated in Russia, which he concluded upon observation 
of a lack of unity between the central figure of Christ 
and those flanking Him. The lateral figures are rot yet 
turned on their axis toward Christ. It is possible on 
this evidence to maintain that the liturgical significance 
of the Deesis as an intercessional prayer had not yet been 
fully fermulated in Russia. That evolves in the four- 
teenth century with the growth of the liturgical function 
of the iconostasis. A Deesis on a fourteenth-century 
embroidery now in the Historical Museum in Moscow! 
(Figure 26) not only includes an interesting choice of 
figures, but also has them turned on their axis toward a 
centrally-placed Christ. Along with the Archangels 
Michael and Gabriel, four Moscow Metropolitans have been 
included: Maksim (1283-1305), Peter (1308-1328), 
Theognost (1328-1353), and Alexei (1354-1378). Their 


presence conveys the ascending supremacy of Moscow and 
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their strong political tendencies which shall be discussed 


in Chapter V. 


B, The Symbolism of Icon Arrangement and its 
R tionship to t Iconostasis 


An icon is a symbol which has meaning beyond the 
medium and subject of its representation, i.e., sacred 
person or event. ^ The Greek work (eikon) from which the 
English word 'icon' is derived means image, likeness or 
representation./? The image being a symbol (typos) by 
reason of resemblance to its prototype, reproduces the 
person (prosopon), but not the substance (hypostasis) of 
the mode1.79 John Damascene's careful differentiation be- 
tween the material and that which is represented upon the 
material is evident from the following: ^". . . just as we 
do not worship the material of which the Gospels are made, 
nor the material of the Cross, but that which these 
typify."/7 The doctrinal significance of icons lies in 
the Incarnation of God in Christ. God can be depicted 
because He became man and took flesh, which is clear from 
tne following: 

But after God in His bowels of pity became in truth 
man for our salvation, not as He was seen by Abraham 
in the semblance of a man, nor as He was seen by the 
prophets, but in being truly man, and after He lived 
upon the earth and dwelt among men, worked miracles, 
suffered, was crucified, rose again and was taken back 
to Heaven, since all these things actually took place 
and were seen by men, they were written for the remem- 


brance and instruction of us who were not alive at 
that time in order that though we can not, we may 
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still, hearing and believing, obtain the blessing of 
the Lord. But seeing that not every one has a know- 
ledge of letters nor time for reading, the Fathers 
gave their sanction to depicting these events on ima- 
ges as being acts of great heroism, in order that they 
should form a concise memorial of them. Often, doubt- 
less, when we have not the Lord's passion in mind and 
See the image of Christ's crucifixion, His saving 
passion is brought back to remembrance, and we fall 
down and worsbáp not the material but that which is 
imaged. . . . 

The symbolic arrangement of icons is connected 
with the relationship of the iconostasis to the nave and 
the sanctuary. The essential structural components of the 
sanctuary barrier are the movable curtains, low parapet 
wall below the local row of icons, and a colonnade which 
carries an idea of an opening for display of panel icons 
within the local row and on the epistyle. 

All public buildings by their function require a 
barrier in order to protect and separate the officials 
from the crowd. Since antiquity waist-high barriers set 
off the Roman Emperor from the crowd on public occasions. 
A representation of one such barrier may be seen on a bas- 
relief on the base of the fourth-century obelisk of Theo- 
dosius, which still stands in the middle of the Hippodrome 
at Constantinople (Figure 27). A reference to a similar 
type of barrier may be found in a literary description by 
Eusebius, which is one of the earliest sources to mention 
an altar barrier. In this fourth-century Panagyric on the 


building of churches, addressed to Paulinus, Bishop of 


Tyre, Eusebius writes: 
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. . . However, having thus completed the temple, and 
having adorned it with thrones, very lofty for the 
honor of bishops, and similarly with benches conven- 
iently in order throughout, and in addition to all 
these having placed in the midst (in the apse or 
chancel) the holy of holies, the altar, again, so that 
they might not be trodden upon by the multitude, he 
surrounded these parts, also with lattice-work of 
wood, finely wrought with the skill of the craftsman 
to the highest degree, so as to prgvide a wonderful 
sight for those who look upon it. 

The original templon, an open barrier, consisted 
of individual stone or wooden slabs separated by colon- 
nettes equal to them in height. A change first occurred 
in the sixth century in Hagia Sophia in Constantinople 
with a vertical extension of twelve colonnettes which 
exceeded the height of the slabs and created an upper 
colonnade on top of which an architrave was placed soon 
after ,80 

The sanctuary barrier screens not only acted as a 
physical barrier between the laity and the clergy, but 
existed as an ideological separation. Within the sanc- 
tuary were the faithful who listened to official doctrine 
and participated in official worship. Therefore, the 
barrier content revealed both the doctrinal and liturgical 
significance of the services performed within and the 
relationship of the temporal and eternal. Metropolitan 
Filaret of Moscow’! in his summary of the iconographical 
symbolism of rows and individual icons and the general 


character of the iconostasis describes it as a "gradual 


development of the church" from the Old to the New 
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Testament offering a scheme for redemption through the 


liturgy. In the same manner Sperovskii,92 


one of the 
earliest scholars to research the symbolic significance of 
the iconostasis iconography suggested a "revelation" re- 
presenting the history of the development of our redemp- 
tion." (see Chapter III, pp. 89-90). 

The essential act in the celebration of the holy 

mysteries is the transformation of the elements (bread 

and wine) into the Divine Body and Blood; its aim is 

the sanctification of the faithful, who through these 

mysteries receive the remission of thgir sins and the 

inheritance of the kingdom of heaven. 
Prayers and psalms, as well as the sacred actions and 
forms which the liturgy contains, purify and make it 
possible to receive, preserve and possess holiness. The 
formal actions of the priests are directed toward the 
preparation for holiness. Yet, at the same time each 
symbolizes Christ's deeds or sufferings on earth.94 Just 
as the ceremonies have a distinct purpose before them and 
have symbolic and figurative meaning, so do the icons upon 
the iconostasis set before us the Divine plan of redemp- 
tion leading to salvation. By looking upon it the souls 
of individuals may be sanctified, and thus may be made fit 
to receive these sacred gifts. 

The transformed Russian iconostasis as presented 

by Theophanes the Greek through the symbolism of its 


content, exhibits in addition to the development of our 


salvation and the gradual development of the church, the 
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significance of the relationship between the Old and the 
New Testament. The eschatological realization of the New 
Testament church was the revelation and fulfillment of the 
prophesies in the Old Testament ,°9 This transposition of 
the Old and the New Testament is carried on within Chris- 
tianity in the dual function of the church both as a place 
of prayer and sacrifice. It is a carry-over of the Old 
Testament church, but filled with new meaning. The space 
of the church is divided into the nave as a meeting place 
for prayer and the sanctuary where the mystery of the 
Eucharistic liturgy takes place. The sanctuary is the 
pivotal center of the church interior. 

The bema as the place of the mystical sacrifice of 
the liturgy has been interpreted by Church Fathers as the 
place of the Last Judgment in its eschatological perspec- 
tive and this would explain the twelve columns of the 
sanctuary barrier of Hagia Sophia in Constantinople by the 
number of the Apostles who will reside on thrones to judge 
the twelve tribes of Israel (Matthew 19:28; Luke 22:30) .86 
This demonstrates that the bema already had as early as 
the fourth century a symbolic interpretation and was 
underscored by the representation of the etimasia, a pre- 
pared throne of the Last Judgment, either on the Triumphal 
arch or near the apse.87 

The hieratic separation in the area of the sanc- 


tuary of the church is designated either by a curtain or a 
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solid barrier. Apostle Paul in his letter to the Hebrews 
(10:20) compares the Body of Christ to the curtain and 
could have influenced the initial use of the curtain on 
the periphery of the sanctuary of a New Testament Church 
in analogy to the curtain of the Old Testament Church. 88 
Therefore, the barrier is not merely a physical separation 
of the clergy from the laity but is rooted in the Old 
Testament prophesy in its connection to Christianity. 
What was the future in the Old Testament became the pre- 
sent in the New. However, this present is the imace of 
the future kingdom to come. The separation in time be- 
tween the present temporal world and the future kingdom of 
God following the Last Judgment is indicated by the sanc- 
tuary barrier. A communion of the temporal with the 
eternal world is symbolically indicated in the relation- 
ship of the nave to the sanctuary where the liturgy is 
performed. The iconostasis physically marking the boun- 
dary between the eternal and the temporal, at the same 
time, symbolically through its iconography, reveals a 
communion of these two worlds during the Liturgy .°9 In 
the words of Maksim the Confessor: 

The spiritual blends with the physical and so in the 

church the nave by making contact with the altar is 

illumjpated and guided by it to become its manifesta- 

tion. 

A summary of this relationship is contained in a 


mystogogical commentary on the sacred temple written by a 
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91 in the early 


renowned bishop. Symeon of Thessalonika 
fifteenth century (see Part I, pp. 16-17). As a contempo- 
rary of Theophanes the Greek and Andrei Rublev in Russia 
it is pertinent to see what the Bishop had to say regar- 
ding the symbolism of the sanctuary and the significance 
of the barrier. He comments that the sanctuary screen 
distinguishes between the material and spiritual world. 
The altar is Christ. The epistyle and its program of 
decoration symbolizes the bond between the material and 
the spiritual. The bishop then goes on to describe in 
detail the members of the Deesis Row on the architrave 
which included a central Trimorphion flanked by arch- 
angels, apostles and saints. 

The intercessory role of the Virgin Mary and the 
saints was explicitly stated to be part of the doctrine of 
the Church at the second Council of Nicaea (787). Monas- 
tic writers encouraged devotion to saints, stressing par- 
ticularly the supreme mediatory role of the Virgin. The 
Virgin Mary, was, in fact, given the title of Paraklesis-- 
the advocate. She was represented on icons, inclining her 
head and stretching out her arms in supplication. With 
the Triumph of Orthodoxy Christ appeared as emperor and 
Pantocrator, the governor of the universe. These images 
were examples of devotion which were doctrinal, influen- 
cing the decorative program of the sanctuary. These para- 


klesis icons were either portable icons placed in front of 
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the barrier or they were painted in frescoonthe pillars 
on either side of the choir screen and referred to as the 
Paraklesis images. These later find their place within the 
local row of the iconostasis and thus invest it with 
doctrinal and devotional significance. 

The intermediary role of the saints and especially 
the Virgin Mary is explicitly stated in the liturgy andis 
figuratively represented on the epistyle Deesis row, which 
will be discussed further in Chapter III. The intercessio~ 
nal implication is clearly evident from the text on 
scrolls or books held by the Virgin Mary and saints within 
the Deesis row. The text of the Virgin in the Cathedral 
of the Archangel Michael in Moscow (1505-8) is a typical 
example and reads as follows: 

Heavenly Father, accept each man glorifying thee and 
always summoning thy name in every place; bless this 
place and glorify those invoking ang,glorifying thee 
in my name your servant and Mother. 
John the Baptist's text in the Novgorod Znamenskii Sobor 
reads: "The Lamb of God, took on the sins of the world. 
Repent, the time has come. "?3 

Sperovskii- 4 distinguishes two types of Deesis 

(Deisus in Russian) images on the iconostasis, one inves- 


ted with intercessional meaning and the other with the 


Apostolic Mission. Both consist of the central Trimor- 


X E = S $ ^ i. smart A. A a om ham, 
phion, which in the former is accompanica oy a procession 


of Archangels, Apostles, Martyrs, and Church Fathers with 
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texts of intercessory significance. The latter is ac- 
companied by Apostles only with texts exclusively from the 
four Gospels. The feast row is represented chronological- 
ly beginning from the Northern wall of the church with 
either the Conception of the Virgin, Birth of the Virgin, 
or the Annunciation to the Virgin, terminating at the 
southern wall usually with the Dormition of the Virgin or 
the Raising of the Cross.?> A number of variants are 
possible in the exclusion or inclusion of feasts. The 
ideology of this row lies in the genesis of the New Testa- 
ment Church, the main characters of which are Christ, 
Virgin Mary, and the Apostles which are all represented in 
the Deesis row,?6 
The Prophet row consisted of the Old Testament 
Prophets flanking either an enthroned or orant Virgin 
Mary. The hierarchy of the Prophets is led by David and 
Solomon flanking the Virgin Mary on either side. An 
artist's manual in the Sophia Library in Novgorod has an 
entire chapter dedicated to the manner in which the Pro- 
phets should be represented and the content of their 
scrolls. The ideology of this row reveals the prophesies 
of the incarnation of Christ from a Virgin: 
The Prophets, having seen, announced the incarnation 
of the Son of God born of the Virgin Mary. And this 
each Prophet has represented on the scroll he holds in 
his hands: whenever the Prophets are represented with 


the icon of the Mather of God within the Prophets Row 
in Holy churches. 
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The symbolism of the iconography of the royal 
doors is liturgical.?8 The content of the scroll held by 
Saint John Chrysostom is usually extracted from the first 
antiphon, while that of Saint Basil the Great comes from 
the Cherubic Hymn which is the following: 

We, who mystically represent the Cherubim, sing the 
thrice-holy hymn to the life-giving Trinity. Let us 
put away all earthly care, so that we may receive the 
King of all: invisibly escorted by the Angelic Hosts, 
Alleluia. 


The liturgical symbolism of the iconostasis will be discussed 


further in Chapter III. 
C. The Wood-Working Tradition in Russia 


With the Triumph of Orthodoxy in 843, which rein- 
stated icon veneration following its ban and a systematic 
destruction of icons during the Iconoclast Period (721- 
843), both the liturgy and the system of church decoration 
began to be formulated. This undoubtedly affected the 
evolution of the sanctuary barrier and introduced a new 
period in its development. Evidence of marble, crude 
masonry and rock-cut sanctuary barriers from the Byzantine 
provinces, as well as Constantinopolitan remains, confirm 
that the closure in Byzantine churches between the ele- 
venth and fourteenth centuries consisted of an open screen 
of three or more bays closed by low parapet slabs and 
divided by colonnettes supporting a decorated epistyle.!0O 


Images were placed only upon the architrave and monumental 
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icons made their appearance during this time on piers and 
walls abutting the sanctuary barrier or were set up near 
the altar. 

The thematical content of the sanctuary barrier, 
however, waS a limited one and involved at most, a Deesis 
and Feasts on the architrave and a few monumental prosky- 


netaria icons abutting the sanctuary on the flanking 





piers. These icons would be images of Christ, the Virgin 
Mary, and possibly a local saint. The choice of saints 
depended on the intentions of the patron, current events, 
sanction of the church, as well as the local custom.01 

In Russia the iconostasis was transformed into a 
solid screen when spaces between the parapet slabs and the 
epistyle were filled between the columns with devotional 
panel icons; individual panel icons were added to the 
epistyle; the size of the individual icons on the epistyle 
was increased; and additional rows of panel icons were 
added to the architrave. The revolutionary change came in 
1405 with the introduction of life-size, full-length, 
politically-significant Deesis figures and the introduc- 
tion of a Prophets Row by Theophanes the Greek and his 
assistants in the Annunciation Cathedral in the Moscow 


Eremlin. 102 


Each panel measures over 6 feet by 3 feet (2 
x l meters). By 1408 the individual panels of the Deesis 
Row by Rublev and Daniil Chernyi from the Dormition Cathe- 


dral in Vladimir reached an unprecedented height of 
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10 feet 3.5 inches (3.14 meters) and included a Prophets 
Row. The Feast panels measured 4 feet 1 inch in height 
and 3 feet in width (1.25 x 0.92 meters) .19° ‘the old 
iconostasis in the Cathedral in Suzdal' also had icons 
which measured about 6 feet 7 inches (2 meters) high.104 
Panels of such size would not have been possible 
had it not been for the material means provided by the 
indigenous wood-working tradition and the abundance of 
available wood for panel icons in the Russian North. 
Russian artists, because of the availability of just the 
sort of wood types which were most suitable by means of 
long seasoning and gluing to make good panels, were able 
to expand the thematical content of the iconostasis and 
give expression to its new meaning. The wood most suit- 
able for panels was: lime, alder, birch, and oak. 
Whereas in the Byzantine Empire it was more difficult to 
find a panel for a large fixed icon that would not warp or 
split, in Russia the icon-maker showed off his mastery of 


105 Moscow artists were 


wood-working in executing these. 
predominantly icon panel painters rather than fresco pain- 
ters, having developed in the tradition of (Zaleskoi 
Russi) forest region, which had predominantly a wooden 
architecture .i9$ The consolidation of Russian feudal 
states around Moscow provided the exposure to the wood- 


working tradition of the North and the availability of 


appropriate types of wood for the making of large wooden 
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panels. Icon trade was extensive and icons were readily 
available.i07 wooden interiors were not conducive to the 
fresco technique, therefore the mere practical panels of 
wood increased in number and size to fulfill the pictorial 
requirements of the churches. These panels gradually 
expanded in size until they approached the dimensions of 
monumental fresco painting. 

The evolution of the iconostasis began when the 
three central figures of the Trimorphion Deesis on the 
epistyle above the royal doors were placed on separate 
panels and gradually the row expanded to include the 
figures of the Archangels, Apostles, and Fathers of the 
Church 198 The Deesis (Deisus) in Russian literary sour- 
ces refers to either the central composition of the Tri- 
morphion, the lateral expansion of the entire row or to 
all rows above the epistyle exclusive of the local row, 10? 
At first, each row of the epistyle program (Deisus) con- 
sisted of long boards set one above the other and raised 
on colonnettes of the altar screen. These were either 
carved or flat wooden boards or of a Byzantine-type made 
of marble or metal. The small size of Byzantine and pre- 
Theophanes Russian icons and the use of metal or enamel 
suggest that the entire program was executed on a single 
board rather than on separate panels.l10 Putskolll 
mentions this type of epistyle carved on a single board 


over 6 feet (2 meters) in length with a representation of 
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the Crucifixion, Cherubim, and Saints in relief. This 
type of sanctuary barrier fully developed into an icono- 
Stasis when the entire program of decoration within each 
row was executed on individual, large, wooden panels. 
The customary size of each class of icons was 
called measured (mernaja) in Russian. This term figures 


LW am 


enteenth-century invento- 


prominently in sixteenth- and sev 
ries,t12 Obviously, the measured icon came in when the 
dimensions of icons in the different rows of the iconosta- 
sis had become settled and devotional types of images were 
fixed. As opposed to true wall painting, all these tiers 
of icons, fixed local icons, and groups of icons were 
devotional images .113 

From the sixteenth century on there is a multipli- 


cation of icons not only in churches, monastic cells and 


chapels, but in domestic oratories (obraznaia), a room set 


apart for icons (obraza), living rooms, offices and en- 
trance gates. Books of Orthodox ritual (Chinovniki) refer 


to icons belonging to special categories in churches.114 
These were either fixed icons, panels painted on both 
Sides and set on staves to be carried in processions, 


those which lay upon lecterns, those behind the altar and 


ne set in special KiotsS, Or those a 
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choir-stage (kliros). The multiplication of icons was 
connected with the custom of having in every house an 


oratory in which icons would be arranged in regular tiers 


6 3. 


as was the case on an iconostasis. Icons were also set in 
kiots and displayed in the right corner of a reception or 
dining room, which was called the beautiful corner (kras- 
nyi ugol). This term derives from the Russian word for 
beautiful (krasnyl), also meaning the color red, and cor- 
ner (ugol). This profusion of icons is referred to by 
Paul of Aleppo, who accompanied the Patriarch of Antioch 
on a journey to Russia in 1655.115 

There is no conclusive evidence for the type of 
material used for construction of sanctuary barriers in 
the pre-Mongol period. However, it is reasonable to de- 
duce that the altar screen of these churches, which were 
predominantly wooden in the north, would have been of the 


same material .'+6 


There are no extant examples of sanc- 
tuary barriers of the Byzantine stone type in Russia 
dating to the pre-Mongol period or to the thirteenth 
century. However, marble fragments have been found in 
archaeological excavations of a few churches dating to 
that period. Fragments of colonnettes and the epistyle 
have been found in Saint Sophia in Kiev (1037-61) ,137 the 
Dormition Cathedral (Uspenskij Sobor) of the Kievo- 
Pecherskii Monastery in Kiev dedicated in 1089 ,+18 and in 
the Transfiguration Cathedral (Spaso-Preobrazhenskii 
Sobor) in Chernigov (1036).119 Excavations of the twelfth 


century monuments revealed stone foundations of sanctuary 


barriers in the Boris and Gleb Cathedral (Borisoglebskii 
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Sobor) in Old Riazan' (1112-1115) and the Saint John the 
Evangelist (Ioann Bogoslov) church in Smolensk (1160- 
1180) .120 However, important cathedrals like St. Sophia 
in Novgorod (1045-1052) and Saints Boris and Gleb (Boriso- 
glebskii) church in Chernigov dating to the twelfth centu- 
ry revealed only fragments of sanctuary barrier founda- 
tions.i?l Because these finds are so fragmentary 
Putskol22 considers that this archaelogical evidence only 
suggests that some stone churches had stone sanctuary 
barriers, but it does not exclude the barrier in its 
entirety was made of wood, and that wooden panels were 
included within the stone barrier. During the Mongol 
period there were no grand architectural programs and, at 
first, stone masons more than likely were taken to work 
for the Tatars and wooden construction predominated. In 
the fourteenth century with the ascendancy of Moscow and a 
renewed contact with Byzantium, stone construction once 
again resumed. However, the wood-working tradition of 
this northern region asserted itself with a new impact and 
found its expression in the enlargement of the individual 
panels within the iconostasis. 

It is a generally accepted view that not only 
wooden churches, but most stone churches as well, had a 
wooden iconostasis, because stone was difficult to get and 
stone masonry was not an indigenous artistic tradition, 


but one acquired from Byzantium. The Pecherskií Paterik 
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makes clear the limited availability of stone construction 
of such important and essential parts of the church as the 
altar of stone churches. In the story of the futile 
Search for a marble slab for the altar it states that 
following an exhaustive search for a marble Slab one was 
found laying miraculously before the sanctuary barrier 
along with a set of columns intended for the altar. 


During the preparation for blessing of the church 
there was no stone slab for the altar top; efforts to 
procure a stone slab were futile, and there was no 
craftsman in stone available. Therefore, a wooden one 
was made instead, Metropolitan Ioann was determined, 
that the holy altar for such a grand church should 
have one in stone rather than in wood; the hegumen was 
sorrowed; several days passed and the blessing had not 
yet taken place. 


On August 13th, the monks entered the church as usual 
to sing the vespers. They noticed a stone slab set 
against the sanctuary barrier and immediately informed 
the Metropolitan of this. He thanked God and ordered 
that vespers be sung. They had travelled by water and 
land in search of this stone slab for the altar, by 
whom then and from where could such a slab have been 
brought, and how did it find its way inside a locked 
church. They found no trace. Three grivna of Silver 
was dispatched in payment to a place where such ob- 
jects were made, but there was Bg craftsman there to 
claim the labor for this work. 


If the monks of the Pecherskii Monastery, responsible for 
the construction of a stone church in Kiev second only to 
the Desiatinnaia Bogolubskaíà in Vladimir and St. Sophia 
in Kievi2^, had considerabie difficulty in obtaining a 
marble slab for the altar, it becomes clear that sanctuary 
barriers and altars in stone churches were rarely made of 


stone. Only grand churches were able to procure stone 
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works through determination of authorities like Metropoli- 
tan Ioann in the Pecherskii story. 

The unavailability of stone for such essential 
features of a church interior becomes more impressive 
in considering the small dimensions of the apses in 
Russian churches. The stone churches of the pre-Mongol 
period were not outstanding for their size and, since the 
altar barriers were dependent upon the size of the church 
for the dimensions of the apse, they were therefore quite 
small. The quantity of stone required would not have been 
very great. The largest of these apses had a width of at 
most 24 feet 6 inches (3.5 sazhen') and in smaller chur- 
ches they reached 10 feet 6 inches (1.5 sazhen'). The 
apse of the church of the Pecherskii Monastery measured 
approximately 20 feet (3 sazhen') .12? 

A solid wooden barrier below the local row and a 
wooden epistyle above would have been the most common. 
The Ipatievskaia Chroniclel26 (Letopis!) suggests the use 
of wood covered in precious metal for interior features of 
princely churches, such as walls, barriers, ambons. In 
such structures, these were covered with precious metal, 
either gold, silver, or a combination of both. It states 
in the source that Andrei Bogolubskii made an ambon of 
silver and gold for his church. It also mentions luxu- 


rious curtains and tapestries within the church.177 
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The fourteenth century saw a flowering of Russian 
art. A strong contact was re-established with Byzantium 
under Theognost, Metropolitan of Russia between 1330 and 
1340 and, as a result, new art schools were formed in 
Moscow, Tver', Pskov, and Novgorod.128 This led to a rise 
in stone construction, especially within the Moscow Krem- 
lin. Construction of stone churches were often recorded 
in chronicles. However, there is a dearth of archaeologi- 
cal evidence and most churches dating to the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries are non-extant. Of those few that 
have survived the Archangel Michael church (1359) at Nizh- 
nii Novgorod, the Archangel Michael Church (1386-1398) at 
Staritsa, the Troitsa church in the Troitsa-Sergieva Lavra 
and Savino-Storoghskii Monasteries (1420) have traces of 
stone altar barriers between the eastern pillars.l2? 
Archaeological evidence has revealed only a few fragments 
of marble sanctuary barriers, wooden carved decorative 
borders, and a few engraved metal plates from the four- 
teenth century. However, panel icons from iconostases 
have survived in abundance. 

The Middle and Later Byzantine sanctuary barriers 
did not exceed two or three rows of icons.130 In such 
form the barrier reached Russia. Based on evidence pro- 
vided by extant panel icons from Russia, the iconostases 
of the pre-Theophanes period consisted of three rows: 


Local, Deesis, and Feast 131 Seventy-four years later 
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above the local row three epistyle rows were common and 
consisted of the Deesis, Prophets, and Feasts. The 
Sofiiskii Vremennik in 1482 records such a three-tiered 
iconostasis: 
The same year Bishop Vagian of Rostov gave 100 rubles 
to icon painters Denisii, Timofei, Iarets, and Kon' to 
paint the 'Deisusy'! for the new church of the Holy 
ee and they created a large iconostagig consis- 
ing of the Feasts, Prophets, and Deisus. 
The Deisusy mentioned in this text is a plural of Deisus 
and refers to each of the three rows. 

It has been the generally accepted opinion of Rus- 
sian scholars that the individual rows of the iconostasis 
represent nothing more than the thematics of the various 
architectural parts of the church.i?? The significance of 
this is not in the repetition of the wall decoration, but 
in the potential that is offered for the expansion of the 
iconostasis. The transference of the decorative program 
of the various architectural parts of the church interior 
was the result of the liaitations that wooden architecture 
imposed on the established interior program of the church. 
The interior of wooden churches would not easily lend 
itself to wall painting and would demand by the conditions 
of its material a substitute for wall painting. Out of 
necessity the estabiished system of wall painting intended 
originally for stone construction had to be transposed 


onto individual panels and affixed in kiots on walls or 


onto the iconostasis. 
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One of the earliest remains from a sanctuary bar- 
rier dating to the pre-Mongol period is a royal door from 
the Krivetskii Pogost, Kholmogorskii Raen, Arkhangel'skaia 
Oblast'.+34 They are not large, measuring 4 feet 6 inches 
(139 centimeters) in height and 2 feet 1 inch (65 centi- 
meters) in width consisting of two folding panels rein- 
forced on the reverse by dowels nailed in place with 
wooden nails. Its iconography consists of the Annuncia- 
tion in the upper section with two standing saints below. 
The left side is partially preserved with a fragmentary 
Archangel Gabriel and part of the head, scroll and hem of 
Saint John Chrysostom. The right side is better preserved 
with a standing figure of the Virgin Mary and Saint Basil 
the Great below. The Annunciation was a standard Middle 
Byzantine subject for royal doors of sanctuary barriers. 
However, the Russian example in addition to it included 
two Church Fathers, e.g. Royal Doors dated to the fif- 
teenth century in the Russkii Muzei, Leningrad (Figure 
28). Putskol3? suggests that the inclusion of standing 
Church Fathers on these portals is a transference of an 
apse program, Most Royal Doors with representations of 
Church Fathers are small in size and were intended for 
wooden churches in which all wall decoration naturally was 
eliminated.l39 The representation of the four Evangelists 
on the Royal doors could be a transferral from the penden- 


tives of the dome, Church Fathers from apse walls of 
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stone churches were transferred to the iconostasis in 
wooden churches because its material does not allow pain- 
ting on the surface of its walls and requires an alternate 
solution for the program of decoration. 

The iconostasis with its epistyle and the openings 
within the local row would have been an ideal solution to 
the problem both by its location within the church and its 
architectural peculiarities. In addition, the abundance 
of the types of wood which were most suitable to make good 
panels, made this possible. The iconostasis does not 
necessarily repeat the thematics of the wall decoration of 
stone churches, but the character of wood discouraged 
large scale painting for wooden walls of churches and led 
to the transferrence of the wall program onto the icono- 
stasis. However, the content has been rearranged and 
organized for an entirely new meaning and function of the 
iconostasis which will be discussed in the following chap- 
ter (see Chapter III, pp. 86-100). 

The reasons for the expansion of the opaque sanc- 
tuary barrier are closely tied with the formulation of the 
Hesychast Doctrine in 1368 which will be discussed in 
Chapter III. Discussions of this mystical teaching occu- 
pied the minds of theologians and intellectuals of the 
first half of the fourteenth century and its effects were 
felt throughout the Byzantine sphere of influence long 


after. Hesychast mysticism provided the condition within 


which the iconostasis was transformed and a context for 


its new meaning. 
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CHAPTER III 
LITURGICAL ROOTS OF THE SANCTUARY BARRIER TRANSFORMATION 


IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


The transformation of the open to a closed sanc- 
tuary barrier was the outcome of a change in orientation 
within the liturgy of the fourteenth century, a century 
which was intricately connected to hesychast mysticism 
(see Chapter IV). Hesychasm stimulated theological dis- 
course and heated debate which produced extensive eccle- 
siastical literature.! Discussions of hesychast mysticism 
occupied the minds of both theologians and intellectuals 
of the first half of the fourteenth century and resulted 
in the formulation of its Doctrine. 

The organization and arrangement of icons on the 
iconostasis depends on the liturgical rite. Scriptures of 
Old and New Testaments, the Epistle of Apostle Paul to the 
Hebrews, Patristic texts and fourteenth-century mysticism 
all speak of the heavenly liturgy of Christ, of His actual 
presence and parousie.” All members of the church form 
through deification during the liturgy a single body of 
Christ, who is present within the altar. God is actually 
present and reveals himself in the Host, just as He re- 
veals himself to mankind through the light of Mount Tabor 


in the Hesychast Doctrine (see Chapter IV). 
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The Divine Liturgy, as celebrated by the Orthodox 
Church, is divided into three parts. The first part is 
called the Prothesis rite (proskomedi) and takes place in 
the chapel of that name. The other two parts are the 
Liturgy of the Catechumens and the Liturgy of the Faith- 
ful, both of which are performed at the Holy Altar and 


3 There is suffi- 


between which there is no visible break. 
cient liturgical justification for the placement of John 
the Baptist in association with Christ and the Virgin Mary 
on the iconostasis. What connects them is the proskomedi 
rite, the preparation of the Eucharist elements of the 
bread and wine, during which the celebrant takes in his 
left hand one of the small loaves of bread stamped with 
the monogram of Christ and in his right hand the lance 
symbolizing the instrument of Christ's passion. He signs 
it with the sign of the Cross and pierces the side of it 
with the lance. He proceeds to separate from the loaf 
that part of it which is stamped with the monogram of 
Christ, and which alone later will be consecrated at the 


4 The wine and water, which the deacon or celebrant 


altar. 
pours into the chalice, symbolizes the blood and water 
which flowed from Christ's side when one of the soldiers 


pierced it with a spear.” 


All these figurative and symbo- 
lic actions are accompanied by words from the fifty-third 
chapter of prophet Isaiah, and announced by the threefold 


repetition of the words, "In remembrance of Our Lord, God, 
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and Saviour Jesus Christ." The seal of Christ is the 
lamb (amnos in Greek), and Byzantine liturgists likened 
the position of the amnos in the center of the Bread to 
the Divine Son in the womb of the Virgin Mary. This rite 
is also accompanied by the words of John the Baptist 
referring to the Lamb of God (John I, 29) .! 

From the rest of the bread the first piece is cut 
out in honor of the Blessed Mary, and this is placed at 
the right side of the Lamb .® Then three rows of three 
small pieces each are put on the other side of the Lamb in 
honor of the apostles, saints, and martyrs. In front of 
the Lamb are arranged two rows of pieces for the living 
and the dead.? Therefore, the Trimorphion along with its 
expansion of apostles, saints and martyrs are a perfect 
illustration of the proskomedi rite, and their presence 
within the Deesis row is fully justified. 

The iconostasis iconography must be interpreted 
according to the context in which it is found. The first 
and second parts of the prothesis rite are spent in 
thanksgiving, while the remainder is concerned with sup- 
plication in memory of the Lord, for the glory of his 
Blessed Mother, and in honor of the saints. The suppli- 
catory context is obvious from the following prayer of the 
prothesis rite: 

We give thanks to Thee that by Thy death Thou hast 


opened for us the gates of life, that from us Thou 
didst choose a mother, that we have as ambassadors our 
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fellow men, and that Thou hast allowed to member § Of 
our human family such freedom of access to Thee. 

The Deesis iconography is the affirmation of the effica- 
cious intercession of the Virgin Mary and saints conti- 
nuously expressed during the proskomedj and throughout the 
liturgy. 

The symbolic significance of the entire iconosta- 
sis is as Sperovskiill has suggested "a revelation repre- 
senting the history of the development of our salvation." 
According to Cabasilasl? the purpose of the ceremonies in 
the eucharistic liturgy is to set before us the Divine 
plan of redemption. It is not enough to hear of the work 
of redemption, but it should be contemplated and beheld 
with the eyes of the mind, striving to banish all alien 
thoughts. In discussing the significance of figurative 
symbolism in the liturgy Cabasilas states that: 

The aim of setting all this before us is to influence 
our souls the more easily thereby; not merely to offer 
us a simple picture but to create in us a feeling; for 
the very good reason that an idea is more deeply 
impressed upon us if we can see it depicted. 
In this same way the iconostasis reveals the Divine scheme 
so that it may be contemplated with the eyes and assist in 
banishing alien thoughts ". . . for the very good reason 
that an idea is more deeply impressed upon us if we can 
see it depictea."14 


15 


Haase in his explanation of the iconostasis 


stresses its liturgical significance and function. The 
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organization and arrangement of icons within the sanctuary 
barrier illustrate the path of our salvation which culmi- 
nates in Christ's sacrifice of redemption which consti- 
tutes the liturgy. The path toward salvation originates 
with the divine reconciliation with fallen mankind summed 
up in the Trinity icon at the center of the Patriarchs © 
Row. The path for the reconciliation originates with this 
first alliance and revelation of God to Abraham. The 
revelation continues in the Ten Commandments and prophe- 
sies concerning the Incarnation represented by the Mother 
of God of the Sign (Znamenie) in the center of the Pro- 
phets Row. The Feast Row which celebrates events chosen 
from Christ's life marks the accomplishment of the prophe- 
sies and the inauguration of a new alliance between God 
and man. This is the row of the dispensation of Grace, 
which is communicated to the faithful throughout the li- 
turgical year during the Eucharist. All the rows lead up 
gradually to the redeeming sacrifice, the crowning 
achievement, which is embodied in the Deesis iconography 
and constitutes the Liturgy .?® 
The Deesis visual form of the Intercession Prayer 
of Orthodox liturgy is associated with Byzantine sanctuary 
decoration and particularly the iconostasis.*/ It is 
found in the proximity of the altar and later figures 
prominently on the epistyle of the sanctuary barrier. The 


apse program begins to take on a specifically liturgical 
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sense surprisingly late, which coincides with changes 
within the liturgy and results in the growth and expansion 


of the Deesis Roy. 18 


Programs within the apse begin to 
include the Communion of the Apostles and later the por- 
trayal of bishops and the Christ Child on the altar. The 
Last Judgment is developed as an iconographical theme, 
with the Hetoimasia, the throne of the Last Judgment and 
the interceding Virgin and Saint John the Precursor incor- 
porated into it.l? 

In order for the iconostasis to incorporate and 
reflect the liturgical context, a change had first to take 
place in the Church's orientation towards the liturgy, 
which, with the spread of liturgical commentaries in the 
fourteenth century and the development of the prothesis 
rite, assumes a role central to the development of the 
iconostasis. The Prothesis rite consists of the invoca- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, prayers before the Royal Doors of 
the sanctuary, robing of the celebrant, washing of the 
hands, the preparation of the Eucharistic elements, incen- 
sing and covering these elements with two veils, and the 
incensing of the altar and the whole body of the church. 
It is celebrated privately by the priest at the table 
(Zhertvennik) which derives from zhertva meaning sacri- 
fice, either in the northern part of the sanctuary or in 
an apsed prothesis chapel north of the sanctuary (Figure 


29). The Liturgy of the Catechumens follows. It was so 
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called because those preparing for Baptism were present 
and then dismissed just before the Liturgy of the Faith- 
ful. The Byzantine Liturgy of the Catechumens in current 
usage consists of three litanies, a longer and two shorter 
ones, each followed by a prayer and an antiphon. These 
three prefatory rites lead up to the Little or First 
Entrance. After the Antiphons the Little Entrance takes 
place. Cabasilas?Ü describes the current Entrance as 
ministers passing through the Prothesis and out to the 
front of the iconostasis carrying a Book of the Gospels to 
the Holy Door of the iconostasis. After a short pause for 
prayers, the procession passes through the gates, the Book 
being carried aloft and then placed on the Holy Altar. 
Arriving at the door, the celebrant privately says the 
Prayer of Entry, the deacon raises the Book on high and 
makes the sign of the cross, and the priest and deacon 
enter the main door, replacing the Gospel on the altar 
while the lesser officiates enter the south door of the 
sanctuary. 

The Early Byzantine Liturgy was markedly a liturgy 
of processions and differed from the one in current usage 
since the fourteenth century, which consists merely of an 
emergence of the clergy from the iconostasis for the 
entrances and their return back into the sanctuary. The 
early liturgy was also simpler, because it lacked the 


prefatory rites and tbe prothesis ceremony,?! Yet because 
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of its public character it appeared grander in format. It 
was constructed around a series of full-scale processional 
movements which involved in the First Entrance not only 
the participation of the bishop or celebrant, but of the 
entire congregation as well. It was therefore an actual 
formal entrance of the bishop into the church and up to 
the sanctuary and of the faithful into the nave for the 
commencement of the liturgy. The celebrant made his first 
entrance into the church during the First Entrance and not 
before, since the prefatory rites that now begin the 
liturgy are later additions. The prothesis rite evolved 
Slowly and the earliest evidence of it dates to the eighth 


century .24 


It began with the replacement of the Gospel on 
the altar and the enthronement of the bishop in the apse 
on the synthronon.?? 

Since the Early Byzantine Little Entrance was an 
actual coming into the church for the first time of both 
the bishop or celebrant and the faithful and not just 
simply a loop made from the sanctuary into the church and 
back into the sanctuary as it is today, it had to begin 
from the narthex. The officiating priest would enter from 
the narthex through the central entrance to the nave and 
up the length of it into the sanctuary. The faithful 
would follow his entrance into the nave only. In De cere- 
moniis this was the route prescribed for the Great Feasts 


for the ninth and tenth centuries. According to this 
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source the Byzantine emperor would arrive with his court 
at the narthex of the Chalkoprateia, the Church of the 
Apostles, or Hagia Sophia (depending on the feast) and 
take a seat in the narthex to await the arrival of the 
patriarch, upon whose arrival they exchanged a greeting 
and the patriarch said the Prayer of Entry (7 Évy T TNS 
Ercodoy ) 24 Then they entered through the nave, pas- 
sing the ambo, entering the solea up to the Holy Door of 
the Sanctuary (at à Ya Tv ex! ) 2° 

By the tenth century all of these processions had 
been curtailed. The liturgy of the Catechumens no longer 
opened with the procession of the First Entrance, but with 
a litany and the chanting of antiphons that had been 


26 In De ceremoniis the 


prefixed to the entire ceremony. 
First Entrance opened the liturgy on Feast days only. 
However, the standard liturgy already as early as the 
eighth century opened with the chanting of antiphons and 


a. ?7 By the fourteenth century 


the First Entrance followe 
the commentator Nicholas Cabasilas no longer even referred 
to this ceremony as an "entrance" but called it simply a 
"showing of the Gospel," suggesting an appearance from the 
sanctuary rather than a full scale procession.?? This 
would require a sanctuary barrier type which would 
obstruct the view within the apse. Archbishop Symeon, 


appointed to the bishopric of Thessaloniki between 1410 
and 1420 (d. 1429), in the beginning of the ]'Hypotyposis, 
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a text on the composition of the office of vespers and 
matins performed in Hagia Sophia, Thessaloniki, includes 
at the beginning of this text a comparison between the 
rites in Thessaloniki and the capital.?? Of particular 
value are the sections describing the Entry of the Patri- 
arch into the Great Church of Constantinople on Saturday 
evenings, Sundays and Feast days; and the office of incen- 
sing the church by the celebrant. Saint Symeon states 
that: ^". a . at the moment when the first antiphon is 
sung, the priest takes the incensor, fills it with incense 
and blesses it... , "30 This comment places the priest 
inside the altar and makes it quite clear that the prefa- 
tory rite, which consists of three litanies each followed 
by a prayer and an antiphon preceded the First Entrance 
which opens the Liturgy of the Catechumens. The progress 
made by the priest as he incenses the entire church is 
illustrated in Darrouzes' diagram (Figure 30) .31 Another 
important point in this text comes from the description of 
the descent of the Patriarch from his apartments and 
entrance into the narthex: 
When the signal by the church bells is given at the 
desired time, that is to say toward the fourth hour of 
the evening, the stavrophores and the other clerics 
meet in the catechumenies of Saint-Sophia; when the 
patriarch leaves his apartment, all incline their 
heads before him and enter with him. In line advance 
the deacons, the stavrophores and are followed by the 
caloyers, the metropolitans, and the hegumen, if there 
are any. The patriarch descends with them down the 


Stairs and enters the narthex; arriving at the main 
portals, he venerates the holy image of the Mother of 
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God which is found there and near which is the image 
of Saint Maria of Egypt; it is before this same image 
of the Mother of God that the saint, they say, made a 
vow. Then the patriarch clears the nave portal and 
enters the nave . . . Immediately the congregation 
which is in the nave prepare to greet him and pros- 
trate themselves, while the Patriarch blesses them.?? 
From this passage it is evident that the congregation was 
already in the nave awaiting the arrival of the Patriarch 
and greeted him with a proskynesis. The First Entrance 
had clearly lost the full scale processional character 
which had involved the entrance both of the celebrant and 
laity from the narthex. This passage describes the en- 
trance for vespers, but it was the same for Saturday 
evenings, Sundays and Feast days. 

Saint Symeon's appointment to the Bishopric of 
Thessaloniki between 1410-1420 and his death in September 
1429 establishes him close in date to Theophanes the Greek 
(1330?-1410?), Saint Sergii of Radonezh (d. 1392), and 
makes him a contemporary of Andrei Rublev (13702-1430). 
The liturgical practices described in his opuscules were 
those witnessed by Metropolitan Alexei of Moscow (d. 1378) 
on his visit to the capital. As a newly ordained Metropo- 
litan of Moscow he more than likely stood among the metro- 
politans awaiting the arrival of his friend Patriarch 
Theophiius for the commencement of the liturgy in Hagia 
Sophia (see Chapter IV, p. 116). He participated during 
the services at the Great Cathedral and brought back his 


impressions and knowledge of the current practices in the 
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capital. Theophanes the Greek (see Chapter IV) as an 
inhabitant of Constantinople must have also attended ser- 
vices at the Great Church and was, therefore, familiar 
with its practices. By the end of the fourteenth and 
early fifteenth centuries the prefatory rites consisting 
of the oskomedi, incensing of the elements on the altar 
and of the entire church, and the three litanies each 
followed by a prayer and an antiphon, were definitely part 
of the liturgy in Byzantium and Russia. 

The celebrant's actual formal entrance into the 
church had to take place prior to the commencement of 
these rites. By the time of the First Entrance opening 
the Liturgy of the Catechumens he had long made his en- 
trance into the church. The Littie Entrance which former- 
ly included the actual coming into the church of both 
clergy and the faithful, had evolved into an abbreviated 
appearance of the clergy led by the deacon carrying a 
Gospel Book emerging from the north door and returning 
through the Holy Door back into the sanctuary from where 
they came. Because the prefatory rites preceded the 
Little Entrance, it lost its significance of an actual 
entrance of both the celebrant and the faithful into the 
church for the commencement of the liturgy. The initial 
coming into the church had to precede the prefatory rites 


and was separate from the First Entrance. 
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A similar abbreviation took place in the evolution 
of the Second (Great) Entrance, which marks the start of 
the Liturgy of the Faithful and was an actual entrance, 
for it was the carrying in of the bread and wine from the 
sacristy or skeuophyslakion located somewhere outside of 
the church.?3 The deacons carried in the holy elements 
with incense and candles and the faithful prostrated them- 
selves, until they delivered their burden to the celebra- 
ting priest at the altar.?4 In the later liturgy the 
preparation of the bread and wine ceased to take place 
outside the church, but in the prothesis chamber im- 
mediately to the left (north) of the bema. Accordingly, 
the Great Entrance though still performed with conside- 
rable solemnity, was reduced to a transference of the 
elements from the north bay of the triple sanctuary to the 
center of the bay (Figure 29) 35 

The appearance character of the liturgy of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries was closely linked with 
the development of the opaque sanctuary barrier. The 
architecture of the Byzantine church was modified accor- 
dingly. The directional design of the Early Byzantine 
basilicas focused one's attention with compelling force on 
the apse, the place of the bishop and the altar in front 
of him; the medieval church with its central plan and 
central lighting focused attention immediately in front of 


it, the place of the medieval liturgical appearances .°° 
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The appearance character of the liturgy depended on alte- 
ration of concealment and revelation. Concealment and the 
appearance of the clergy to the faithful carries with it a 
requirement for a high barrier which would provide the 
necessary conditions under which concealment and appear- 
ance would be made possible. With an open sanctuary 
barrier concealment is impossible, since the celebrant and 
the activity within the sanctuary is visible throughout 
the service. Behind the barrier of a solid icon screen 
the celebrant is hidden from view and makes his appearance 
through the Holy Door of the iconostasis during the First 
and Second Entrances. 

It has been described how with the passage of time 
the barrier between clergy and laity became increasingly 
opaque, evolving into a solid icon screen. The liturgy 
gradually made more remote, untouchable, and inaccessible 
to the laity, became more and more the performance of the 
clergy. The monk Symeon, later consecrated Archbishop of 
Thessalonika (1410-1420) in his Treatise on Prayer des- 
cribes the Divine Liturgy as a task of the clergy alone, 
as something special, the work of God alone, performed by 


37 The medieval 


His priests and not by anybody else. 
Byzantine liturgy transformed the processions into ap- 
pearances to the congregation from behind the sanctuary 
barrier. Therefore, the contemplative aspect of the ico- 


nostasis and the purpose of the icons which are a part of 
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it became a focal point for the exposition of the mystery 
taking place within the closed sanctuary. 

The iconostasis provides the barrier through which 
the clergy pass, symbolically turning away from distrac- 
tions of the material world to the life of contemplation. 
It closes off the clergy from the distractions and activi- 
ties within the nave for complete concentration and con- 
templation of the mystery enacted within the sanctuary .°8 


The iconostasis is necessary to mark off the separation 


from the physical and spiritual worlds. 
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CHAPTER IV 
HESYCHASM, THEOPHANES THE GREEK AND THE 


TRANSFORMATION OF THE ICONOSTASIS 


Hesychasm is the key to the understanding of the 
creative spirit and the work of Theophanes the Greek. The 
growth in the size of icon panels and the height of the 
iconostasis, which incorporated an expanded program of 
decoration was closely tied with the formulation of the 
Hesychast Doctrine and a monastic trend important in four- 
teenth-century Russia. By favoring contemplation and 
veneration of icons, hesychasm reaffirmed the effective- 
ness of icons in prayer and their usefulness for the 
exposition of the liturgy to the faithful. The monastic 
tendency to hide from the faithful the mystery of the 
Eucharist (see Chapter I, pp. 14-16) left them to visua- 
lize the mystery taking place within the closed sanctuary, 
through the liturgical symbolism of icons and their ar- 
rangement on the iconostasis. The fusion of both the 
hesychast reaffirmation of icons and the monastic trend 
toward closure of the sanctuary with the wood-working 
tradition in Russia led to an increase in the production 
of icons and their subsequent inclusion into the icono- 


stasis. 
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The study of the relationship between hesychast 
monasticism and the contemplation and veneration of icons 
necessitates a preliminary review of the meaning of the 
word hesychasm and the tradition it embodies. Hesychasm 
derives its name from hesychia (silence) and means that 
current of spiritual life among Eastern Orthodox monks 
which is wholiy directed to pure contemplation and prayer- 
ful union with God. Hesychasm had been practiced since 
the beginning of Orthodox Monasticism and had been trans- 
mitted orally from master monk to his spiritual pupil. 
Saint Gregory the Sinaite had formulated and systematized 
the teaching of hesychasm in the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, when he realized that contemplative life 
was disappearing in Greek monasteries and only a few were 
practicing 'mental prayer.'! During the Barlaam-Palamas 
controversy (1340-1351), the Calabrian monk Barlaam asser- 
ted the complete unknowability cf God, while Gregory Pala- 
mas (1296-1359), the authorized spokesman for Athonite 
monasticism, defended the hesychast view that while God is 
indeed unknowable, He does reveal Himself to man.* Fol- 
lowing the negative publicity hesychasm had received as a 
result of a misinterpretation of its teachings by the 
Latinist Barlaam and his disciple Acindynus, it was formu- 
lated by Gregory Palamas into a doctrine which was fully 
sanctioned by a council of the Eastern Orthodox Church in 


1351.° 
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The theological and ascetical teachings of the 


hesychasts were composed by Saint Palamas in the Triads 


or t t S and the Hagiorite 
Tome .^ The works reflect a continuation of a long tradi- 
tion of Eastern monasticism, which had its genesis in the 
origin of monasticism in Egypt in the third and fourth 
centuries, and whose goal is deification, a state of 
'contemplation greater than knowledge.'? Saint Gregory of 
Nyssa (ca. 335-395)9 distinguishes between the divine 
essence and its 'energies', that is the real manifes- 
tations that make the divine life accessible without des- 
troying the inaccessibility of God. The experience of a 
positive meeting with the Living God is possible not 
through intellectual knowledge, emotion, or the senses, 
but through a contact with God's 'energies,' actions 
through which He voluntarily reveals Himself to man and 
man's capability to transcend himself.’ This concept is 
summarized in the following passage written by Maximus the 
Confessor in the seventh century: 
The admirable Paul denies his own existence and did 
not know whether he possesses a life of his own: "I 
live no more, for Christ lives in me. . . ." (Gal. 
2:20) . . . (Man), the image of God, becomes God by 
deification, he rejoices to the full in abandoning all 
that is his nature . . . because the grace of the 
Spirit triumphs in him and because manifestly God 
alone is acting in him; thus God and those worthy of 
God possess in all things one and the same energy, or 
rather, this common energy is the energy of God alone, 


since he commupicates himself wholly to those who are 
wholly worthy. 
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The mysticism of hesychasm is completely struc- 
tured on the Incarnation of the Word (Logos). It is the 
fulfillment of the spiritual purification of the baptism 
and obedience to the commandments.  Unceasing prayer does 
not free man from the impediment of the flesh, but it does 
allow him to enter into eschatological reality, the King- 
dom of God, which embraces his spirit and body, in a 
divine communion. Man in body and soul was created in the 
image of God and the whole man is called the divine glory. 
For those practicing an ascetic way of life Christ, who 
had come as the Incarnate Logos, who is still to return, 
and who is presently sacramentally present in the church, 


is the center of his spiritual life.? 


A monk through 
constant prayer, fasting, and participation in the sacra- 
ments, tnus ridding himself of all passions, is in cons- 
tant communion with God; he never severs the tie and the 
link with God. Through communion with God he reaches a 
union with God, which is manifested in him by the energy 
of God, the uncreated light. The goal of hesychasm is to 
return to the original state of Adam and Eve before the 
original sin and partake of the spirit and the Glory of 
God which was theirs before the fall. Therefore, it is 
through baptism, obedience to the commandments, the parta- 
king of sacraments, and prayer that one may return to the 


wholeness with God and experience unity with Him. 
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Hesychasm is deeply integrated with the elements of the 
fall, redemption, and future glory. 

Hesychast monasticism, centered in the monasteries 
on Mount Athos and reaching its highest level of develop- 
ment in the lifetime of Saint Gregory Palamas (1296-1359), 
was wholly directed toward puze contemplation and prayer- 
ful union with God through God's voluntary revelation of 
His 'energy,' the radiance of the uncreated light.i9 The 
higher spiritual state, when man separates himself from 
everything created and changeable and, uniting himself to 
the Godhead, is illuminated by its uncreated radiance, is 
called by Gregory of Palamas hesychia.?1 Lossky describes 
this uncreated light as follows: 

"T4 
This light (@we) or effulgence (EAAXMWLS) can be 
defined as the visible quality of the divinity, of the 
energies or grace in which God makes Himself known . . 
. . This light is a light which fills at the same time 
both intellect and senses, revealing itself to the 
whole man, and not only to one of his faculties. The 
divine light, being given in mystical experience, 
surpasses at the same time both sense and intellect. 
It is immaterial and is not apprehended by the senses; 
that is why Saint Symeon the New Theologian while 
affirming its visibility yet calls it ‘invisible 
fire.’ 

Saint Gregory did not conceive the methods by 
which to reach perfect union with God, but in his apologe- 
tic works on prayer, for the first time in ascetic litera- 
ture, there was a systematical, psychological, and theolo- 


gical exposition of these methods. He discussed the con- 


nection of prayer with breathing, which helped to keep the 


lil 


mind within and to join it to the heart; and taking up of 
a certain position during prayer, usually sitting with 


13 The prayer 


head bent and eyes directed to the chest. 
was to be made through the heart, and therefore, the 
bodily position of fixing the eye of the body and soul on 
the "place of the heart."14 
Hesychasm was widely practiced during the early 

Palaeologan period. The constant communion with God 
through constant invocation of the "Jesus Prayer" was 
practiced in the Byzantine court of Andronicus II Palaeo- 
logus (1282-1328). The following incident concerning 
Gregory Palamas' father, a senator and member of the 
Andronican court, clearly illustrates the extent of hesy- 
chast influence: 

He (Palamas' father) sat in the Senate, being absorbed 

in ‘intellectual prayer,' he did not hear the emperor 

question him on a political problem. Andronicus res- 

pected his regollection and did not insist on hearing 

his opinion. 
This passage offers an insightful glimpse into the atmos- 
phere of the Constantinopolitan court of the early Palaeo- 
logan period. A leading senator and aristocrat of his day 
was a practicing hesychast. The emperor, who later abdi- 
cated and became a monk, was not only fully aware of it, 
but clearly demonstrated the value he placed on such 


practices by respecting the prayer even during the session 


of the Senate. 
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The tradition of obscuring the mystery performed 
by the clergy in the sanctuary from view of the laity goes 
back to Nichetas Stethatos of Stoudios Monastery, Constan- 
tinople in the eleventh century, when he recommended that 
the laity avert their gaze during the celebration of the 
Eucharist .+® Documentation from Stoudios, however, refers 
to the closure as curtains over the Royal Doors, rather 
than a closed sanctuary barrier. Here, as in the pre- 
viously mentioned commentaries by Nicholas Andida and 
Nichetas Chartophylax (see Chapter I, pp. 14-16) one can 
see a monastic connection. 

The typicon rule of this monastery was formulated 
by Saint Theodore (d. 826) the abbot during Iconoclasm 
(711-843) and was among the strictest monastic rules in 
the Byzantine East. This monastery became the model for 
cenobitic monasticism in Russia and its order of service 
became the standard for general liturgical practice. 
Since Stoudios was a leading monastic establishment in 
Constantinople with which Russia had strong contacts, the 
practice of obscuring the mystery from view of the laity 
vhich evolved into a high iconostasis could have reached 
Russia through its contact with this monastic establish- 
ment. 

Stephen the Novgorodi ani? in his description of 
his pilgrimage to Constantinople recalls the adoption in 


Russia of service books standardized at the Stoudios 
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Monastery sent to Russia by Saint Theodore's successors.i? 
The Stoudios Monastery was frequently visited by Russian 
pilgrims and monks during the Palaeologan period. Russian 
monks as early as the eleventh century came and stayed 
there to copy manuscripts .2° Among the Russian contempo- 
raries of Theophanes known to have lived and written in 
the Stoudios Monastery during the Palaeologan period were: 
Metropolitan Cyprian who copied and translated a version 
of the Spiritual Ladder by Saint John Climacus while 
living at the monastery in 1387;72 Athanasius Vysotskii, 
a disciple of Saint Sergii of Radonezh and a friend of 
Metropolitan Cyprian, who lived here with several other 
Russian monks between the years 1382 and 1402;22 a certain 
Dionisius the Russian, who was buried in the monastic 
cemetery in 1382 probably as a member of the communi ty ;?? 
and a copyist of a miscellaneous Russo-Slavic manuscript 
who wrote in 1392 in this monastery .74 

A "monastic" theology gradually emerged in the 
Byzantine world in the thirteenth century, which by the 
Palaeologan period came to dominate the Byzantine Church 


by way of the monastic clergy.2> 


Its influence spread 
throughout the Byzantine commonwealth. Russia's depen- 
dency on Byzantium in ecclesiastical affairs brought it 
under the direct influence of this trend and the influence 


of Athonite monasticism. This domination of monastic 


clergy was congealed in 1374 with the victory in the civil 
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war by John Cantacuzenos, but the process had begun al- 
ready with the patriarchate of Athanasius I (1289-1293, 
1303-1310) .2° This movement ended in the complete triumph 
of Athonite monks over the patriarchate of Constantinople 
in the epoch of the Hesychast controversy, which saw the 
last patriarch elected from the secular clergy.?7 Mount 
Athos' position was completely secured when it was removed 
from the jurisdiction of secular authority by Andronicus 
II (1282-1328). In the imperial charter (Chrysobull) he 
granted the head of the council of abbots (protos) to be 
"under the great spiritual power of the Patriarch," rather 
than of the Emperor as it had been. 28 

This monastic trend was contemporary with a theo- 
logical revival which was not directly connected with 
union negotiations or anti-Latin polemics, but emerged 
within the Byzantine church itself, reflecting its intel- 
lectuai and spiritual concerns and the social issues of 
the day .79 Its Orientation consisted in placing strong 
emphasis on spirituality and sacramentalism, as evidenced 
in works of the Metropolitan of Philadelphia, Theoleptus 
(ca. 1250- ca. 1324), or the dynamic social activism of 
Patriarch Athanasius, who were often quoted and referred 
to by Gregory Palamas for his own theological formula- 
tions.3Ü These hierarchs were concerned with reforming 
both the episcopate and monasteries. The major focus of 


Byzantine literature of the period was on "ecclesiology" 
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and internal issues of reform within the Eastern church, 
rather than with contemporary external issues of unionism 
and papal primacy.?1 This focus of Byzantine theology 
spread to Russia where it affected a change toward a new 
monastic spirituality. This was promoted by leading hesy- 
chasts in Russia, Saint Sergei of Radonezh (d. 1392), 
hegumen and founder of the Troitsa-Sergieva Lavra near 
Moscow and a series of other monasteries, and Saint Alexei 
of Moscow (Metropolitan 1354-1378) 3^ 

News of the Barlaam-Palamite controversy reached 
Russia in the second half of the fourteenth century from 
Mount Athos.?? As early as 1328 the Nikonovskaia Chro- 
nicle (Letopis') 34 for the first time mentions the Barlaam 
heresy. Epifanii the Wise (Premudryl), a good friend of 
Theophanes the Greek, had been to Mount Athos and Constan- 
tinople just at the time of the controversy.>> He must 
have heard and even taken part in current religious dis- 
cussions and monastic practices of hesychasm while at 
Mount Athos. Familiarity with the discourses can further 
be substantiated by a document written in 1374 by John 
Cantacuzene to the Grand Prince Simeon Ivanovich and Met- 
ropolitan Theognost (1328-1353) .26 In addition to this 
document, frequent trips made by Russians, particularly 
clergy, like the one made by the future Saint Alexei to 
Constantinople to be ordained the Metropolitan of Russia 


in 1353-54;>/ and those made by Metropolitan Cyprian of 
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Kiev in 1387;28 and Athanasii Vysotskii?? who lived in the 
Byzantine capital between 1387-1402, helped familiarize 
them with the religious and cultural milieu of the 
capital. 

Nicephoras Gregoras (d. 1360) 70 in his commentary 
on "new texts" sent by the Palamites to Russia mentions 
that in Moscow there were copies of the Ispovedaniia creed 
of the Athonite hesychasts ( Aylopetixos TOMOS ) 
dated to 1341,41 However, the Greek text was limited to a 


42 has pointed out, up to 


few readers because as Thomson 
the seventeenth-century Russian literature reveals no 
acquaintance with Greek works in the original and relied 
on copies. These hesychast texts were inaugurated on 
equal footing with the liturgical texts of the Synodikon 
when Metropolitan Alexei translated them into Russian. *? 
During his visit to Constantinople to be consecrated Met- 
ropolitan of Moscow, the future Saint Alexei gained the 
respect and friendship of Patriarch Theophilus, an avid 
supporter of the hesychast Saint Gregory Palamas (1296- 
1359, canonized: 1368), and corresponded with him for the 
remainder of his life. 14 Because of his knowledge and 
command of the Greek language this erudite Russian eccle- 
siast circulated freely within monastic and ecclesiastical 


circles of the Byzantine capital and was able to actively 


participate in theological discussions. Upon his return 
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to Russia he brought texts with him, which he proceeded to 
translate into Slavonic.*5 

Epifanii the Wise in the course of his biography 
of Saint Sergei written between 1417-18 characterizes the 


period trom mid-fourteenth to the fifteenth century as 
46 


a Aw * ui . 
e vo emia, Saint Sergei's time. 


This saint was 
responsible for the major spread of monasticism in Russia. 
He was at the same time the propagator of hesychast spiri- 
tuality which influenced and formed the Russian culture of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries.*’ Numerous refe- 
rences to hesychasm and the uncreated light are found in 
the life of Saint Sergei. In a comment made to his breth- 
ren the saint makes a clear reference to hesychasm when he 
States:  "Brethren, I wished to remain in this place in 
silence (bezmolvie)."48 Another account describes the 
apparition of light, when during fervent prayer the saint 
heard a voice calling him, and he saw the night sky total- 
ly transfigured through light.^? When news of this holy 
man reached Constantinople, the Patriarch arranged to send 
him a gift and his blessing with Metropolitan Alexei on 
one of his many visits to Constantinople.? 

The hesychast spirit permeates the works of Theo- 
Phanes the Greek. Saint Macarius as he appears in the 
Novgorodian church of the Transfiguration is a visual 


document of the close relationship between hesychasm and 


Theophanes the Greek, since its spirit permeates his 
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creations. The gravity of his images and their particular 
Spirituality flow out of the context of hesychasm. In 
1378 he painted the frescoes in the Church of the Transfi- 
guration on Elijah Street in Novgorod for Boyar Vasilii 
Danilovich.-~ In the chapel in the northwest corner of 
the gallery is a fresco of Saint Macarius of Egypt 
(Figures 31 and 31a), who appears totally transfigured by 
light and as a result has become a receptacle of light. 

In this image Theophanes has captured better than in any 
other of his works, the essence of hesychasm. 

This way of representing Saint Macarius is appro- 
priate because he was a monk of the Egyptian desert who in 
the fourth century laid the foundation for the "Jesus 
Prayer," an important element of the hesychastic mysti- 
cism.?* He appears as one of the first teachers on "pure 
prayer," that is, the constant repetition of a short 
formula whose essential element is the Name of God, 
"Lord." In its primitive form the "Jesus Prayer" seems in 
fact to be the Kyrie eleison (Lord have mercy) whose 
constant repetition in the Eastern Orthodox liturgies goes 
back to the Fathers of the desert .>? The iconography of 
the fresco of Saint Macarius mentioned above closely fol- 
lows this passage from the Saint's writings on prayer: 

There is no need to waste time with words; it is 
enough to hold out your hands and say: Lord, accor- 


ding to your desire and to your wisdom, have mercy. 
If you are hard pressed in the struggle, say: Lord, 
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ids me. He knows,yhat is best for you, and He will 
ave mercy on you. 
Through the assistance of solitude (hesychia) and constant 
invocation of the "Jesus Prayer" Saint Macarius had mani- 
fested the ferment of grace and had been suffused with the 
energy of God visible as the uncreated light. 

Theophanes' connection to hesychasm can also be 
documented by the witness of Epifanii. A letter written 
about 1415 by Epifanii the Wise Premudryi to Kiril of 
Tver'9? (see Appendix) provides essential biographical 
information concerning the life and career of Theophanes 
the Greek, and also offers a glimpse into his deeply 
philosophical nature and creative genius. 

It is clear from the letter that Theophanes was 
skilled as a monumental painter, as weil as a miniaturist 
and icon painter. His career is traced in chronological 
order from the capital of Byzantium to Galata (Genoese 
quarter of Constantinople), Chalcedon (on the opposite 
side of the Bosphorus), the colony of Kaffa (now Theodosia 
in the Crimea), Novgorod, Nizhnii Novgorod, and Moscow. 
Coupled with the Trinity (TroitSkaia) and Novgorod (Novgo- 
rodskaia) Chronicles (Letepis'), it allows a partial re- 
construction of his career in Russia. The letter mentions 
three cities Theophanes worked in while in Russia; identi- 
fies the monument completed in Novgorod; and only par- 


tially names those done in Moscow. However, it does not 
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list the monuments in Nizhnii Novgorod, nor when he worked 
there, nor the length of stay in Novgorod and Moscow. The 
Novgorod Chronicle makes an entry under 1378 (6886) as the 
year of his visit to Novgorod where he worked on the 
Transfiguration Church (Spas Preobrazhenie) on Il'ina 
Street. In the third Novgorod Chronicle it states: 
The same year was decorated the church of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, on the Il'ina Street, by the order of 
the noble and pious boyar Vasilii Danilovich and the 
inhabitants of the Il'ina Street, it was carried out 
by the Master Theophanes the Greek in the times of J 
Grand Prince Dimitrii Ivanovich gpd Archbishop Alexei 
of Novgorod the Great and Pskov. 
The Troitskaia Chronicle completes the picture in 
Moscow .?/ In 1395 (6903) this source mentions his work on 
the church of the Nativity of the Mother of God (Rozhdes- 
tvo Presviatoj Bogoroditsi) , which was constructed for 
Evdokiia, the widow of Prince Dimitrii Donskoi of Moscow 
(d. 1389), in 1393. This is clearly the third Moscow 
commission which Epifanii did not identify in his letter. 


This same chronicle goes on to mention and date the other 


two churches in which the artist worked, the Cathedral of 


Archangel Michael (Sviatogo Mikhaila) 1399 (6907) and the 
Cathedral of the Annunciation (Sviatogo Blagoveshcheniia) 


1405 (6913). Under the year 1395 (6903) it states: 


June the fourth, Thursday at the time of the commence- 
ment of the liturgy the decoration of the new stone 
church of the Rozhdestyo Presviatoi Bogoroditsy in 
Moscow was bequn, the masters were the icon painter 
Feofan Grek the philoggpher and Semen Chernyi and 
their students. . e >» 
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In 1399 (6907) the Chronicle continues: 


The stone church of Sviatoi Mikhail was decorated, and 
the master was Feofan Grek the icon painter with his 
Students. 


Six years later in 1405 (6913) the Chronicle states: 
This spring was begun the decoration of the stone 
church of Syiatoe Blagoveshchenie in the Grand 
Prince's courtyard, not the one presently standing 
there, and the masters were Feofan Grek the icon 
painter ang Prokhor StaretsS from Gorodets, and the 
monk Andrej Rublev, and in the same year completed 
lta a 
However, between the decoration of the Transfigu- 
ration Cathedral in 1378 in Novgorod and the Nativity of 
the Virgin Cathedral in Moscow there are seventeen unac- 
counted years. The date and the commission in Novgorod is 
known, yet none of the commissions in Nizhnii Novgorod are 


mentioned in any of the sources nor the dates of arrival 


summer of 1378 for the commencement of work on the Trans- 
figuration Cathedral in Novgorod the Great. Therefore, if 
Theophanes the Greek had no other commissions in Novgorod, 
the earliest possible date for departure from that city 
and arrival in Nizhnii could not have been before 1379 or 
1380. It is conjectural, but Theophanes could have been 
invited to Nizhnii Novgorod for the decoration of one or 
both of the following stone churches: the church of Saint 
Nicholas (Sviatoi Nikola) on the Bechevo situated on the 
river Volga and the Annunciation (Blagoveshchenski i) Mona- 


stery church in Nizhnii Novgorod. Both of these were 
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constructed between 1370-71 and the latter was commis- 
Sioned by Metropolitan Alexelonhis visit to the ci ty in 
1370.62 However, they are no longer extant, Saint Nicolas 
was destroyed by fire in 1520 and the Annunciation Monas- 
tery church was replaced by a newer one in the seventeenth 


century.°3 


It is even more likely that Theophanes' depar- 
ture for Nizhnii Novgorod was promoted by the restauration 
of monuments destroyed during the 1378 Tatar invasion of 
that city.o4 He could have been invited to Nizhnii by 
Archbishop Dionysii when he arrived in Novgorod in 1382 en 
route from Constantinople, bringing with him literature 
against the Strigol'nik heresy.°5 

Theophanes could have remained in Nizhnii for a 
short period of time. But given the political situation 
in Moscow at that time, it is more likely he remained in 
Nizhnii Novgorod and its environs throughout the 1380s, 
and only moved to Moscow in the 1390s. Constant bickering 
over the Metropolitan See and the devastating destruction 
of Moscow in 1382 by Tokhtamysh Tatar hordes in retalia- 
tion for the Kulikovo Battle, hardly makes Moscow a likely 
place for a visit. 

The newly re-elected Metropolitan Kiprian (1381- 
1382, 1390-1406) who had been educated on Mount Athos was 
an avid supporter of hesychasm and remained in close 


contact with Patriarch Philotheus in Constantinople.©® 


Theophanes’ arrival in Moscow could have either been 
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prompted by Moscow's subjugation of Nizhnii Novgorod or 
could have followed Metropolitan Kiprian's visit to Novgo- 
rod in 1391 where he had seen the frescoes in the Transfi- 
guration Cathedral .°/ 

Only in the 1390s do literary sources once again 
refer to any artistic production in Moscow and its envi- 
rons. In 1392 decorative work was begun on the Dormition 
Cathedral (Uspenskii Donskoi Sobor) in Kolomna; unfor- 
tunately none of its decoration survives, since it was 
replaced by a newer building in the seventeenth century .°8 
In 1393 Evdokiia contracted Theophanes to decorate a 
chapel dedicated to Saint Lazarus in the Nativity of the 
Virgin Church in the Moscow Kremlin.9? An icon of the 
Donskaia Mother of God (Figure 32), is a copy of a proces- 
sional icon with representations on both of its sides. 

The original had accompanied the Russian troops into the 
Battle of Kulikovo in 1380, and upon its return from a 
victorious battle it must have assumed a special miracu- 
lous reputation. Both Walter! and Babić’ 1 have suggested 
that icons which had assumed such a reputation were copied 
in order to be permanently affixed within the local row of 
the iconostasis. The copy, stylistically attributed to 
Theophanes the Greek, was more than likely commissioned 
for the local row of the iconostasis in the Dormition 
Cathedral (Uspenskii Sobor) in Kolomna, which is indicated 


by the dimensions of the panel, measuring 2 feet 2 inches 
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by 2 feet 8 inches (67.5 x 87 cn) ./4 The side with the 
representation of the Virgin is attributed to Theophanes 
or his workship, the other side with the representation of 
the Dormition (Figure 33) is by another artist. 

Panel icons were in demand and were commissioned 
from both Russian and Greek masters. Bishop Dionysii of 
Suzdal' on his visit to Constantinople placed an order for 
two panel icons of the Odegitria Mother of God for the two 
cities under his ecclesiastical jurisdiction: Suzdal' and 
Nizhnii Novgorod.’ 3 These were delivered to Russia by a 
compatriot of Theophanes, Malaxius, a Greek monk referred 
to in the Chronicle as a philosopher.’ 4 Most references 
refer to Theophanes the Greek as an icon painter. While 
working in Novgorod, Nizhnii Novgorod and Moscow he could 
easily have supported himself during the long non-produc- 
tive winter months, when decoration of church interiors 
became virtually impossible, with commissions for panel 
icons for iconostases./? These could have been painted 
under warmer conditions in the privacy of the artist's 
home or workshop. A panel icon in Gorodets of Elijah and 
his life, which is close to Theophanes' style attests to 
the artist's influence on panel icon painting in this 
region,’ 

A new approach to creativity and a new spiritual 
force iS particularly evident in works of Theophanes the 


Greek. It is important that the Troitskaia Chronicle 
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refers to Theophanes as an artist and philosopher.// 

There is no evidence of Theophanes' discourses on reli- 
gious subjects, but his response to Epifanii's request for 
a drawing of the Hagia Sophia is illuminating (See 
Appendix). In it he expresses the possibility of only a 
partial perception of the unperceived, the unperceived 


78 This statement 


being much higher than human experience. 
brings to mind a passage from Gregory Palamas?’ apologetic 
writing on hesychasm when he discusses the essence of God, 
". e . no created thing can have anything in common with 
or any nearness to the supreme Being."?? Although he is 
referring to the image of the Hagia Sophia (Holy Wisdom) 
church in Constantinople, upon reading the following pas- 
sage from Palamas' writing, within his answer lies a deep 
philosophical attitude which reflects the teachings of 
hesychasm: 
Goodness is not one part of God, Wisdom another; and 
Majesty or Providence still another; God is wholly 
Goodness, wholly Wisdom, wholly Providence and wholly 
Majesty; for He is one, without any division into 
parts, but, possessing in Himself each of these ener- 
gies, He reveals Himself wholly in each by His pre- 
sence and His ggtion in a unified, simple and undi- 
vided fashion. 
Goleízovskjí?l explains that this attitude toward the 
Hagia Sophia of Constantinople as an image of the unat- 
tainable, a partial reflection of the uncreated, was also 


expressed by Theophanes' contemporary in Russia who had 
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visited Constantinople in the middle of the fourteenth 
century. Steven the Novgorodian writes: 
> >» . about St. Sophia, the Wisdom of God, the mind 
of man cannot speak of it, por grasp it, nor express 
in words what he has seen. 
It is important to mention the attitude of avowed 
hesychasts toward creativity and the painting of icons. 
Epifanii must have been particularly impressed by Theo- 
phanes' ability to create his own images, without refer- 
ring to manuals. Had he not been impressed with this 
trait and had not considered it commendable, Epifanii 
would not have given it such emphasis in his letter. I 
have mentioned earlier (see p. 115) the strong possibility 
of Epifanii's exposure to hesychasm. The emphasis placed 
in his letter upon Theophanes! free creativity may be 
further elucidated by an attitude toward painting expres- 
sed by an avowed hesychast Nicholas Cabasilas in the 
middle of the fourteenth century (born ca. 1320?), who 
wrote: 
. e e and for icon painters it is possible sometimes 
to paint from manuals, or from paintings, . . . but 
however, sometimes they rely upon the memory for this, 
in their soul they perceive the image, and everyone 
knows, that this happens not only with a painter only, 
but with all working artists . . . If there was found 
a possibility to see with your eyes the soul of the 
painter, ygu would see the creation, but only without 
substance. 

The concept of icons was fully incorporated and blended 


with the hesychast teaching about the Divine energy. AS a 


result the ideal icon painter became for the hesychasts 
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not a copyist but a creator, creating his image spontane- 
ously by "divine inspiration," upon seeing it within 
himself. This interpretation of artistic creation logi- 
cally evolves from the hesychastic philosophy because, as 
Gregory Palamas writes: 
Silence is the stopping of the mind and of the world, 
forgetfulness of what is below, secret knowledge of 
what is above, putting aside of thoughts for what is 
better than they; this is true activity, the ascent to 
the true contemplation and Vision of God. . . . This 
alone is the sign of the healthy cure the infirmity of 
the soul . . . while contemplation is the fruit of the 
healthy soul . . . but if man is deified, not by the 
way of ascending from reason or from the visible world 
or through the guesswork of analogy . . . but ascen- 
ding through silence . . . for by this means one in a 
certain sense comes in touch with the blessed and 
untouchable nature (of God). And thus, having puri- 
fied our hearts through holy silence and mingled un- 
utterably with the Light which is above feeling and, 4 
thought, they see God in themselves as in a mirror. 
The artists, Cabasila explains, "perceive the image in 
their soul . . . see God in themselves as in a mirror." 
This is achieved through a union with God, which is pos- 
sible when man transcends himself and experiences a posi- 
tive meeting with God not through intellectual knowledge, 
emotion, or senses, but through a contact with God's 
"energies" through which He voluntarily reveals Himself to 
man. Thus they are able to create the image of God 
through divine inspiration. 
An increase in popularity of tne thewe of the 
Transfiguration parallels the hesychastic movement of the 


fourteenth century.  Joby Patterson? observed an 
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increased interest in the Transfiguration theme, as well 
as changes in 1ts iconography in medieval Roumania. A 
parallel development is also noticeable in Russia. It may 
be seen in the increased dedication of churches to the 
feast of the Transfiguration. Among these it would be 
sufficient to name the following Transfiguration churches: 
on the Bor in the Moscow Kremlin, 1330; on Kovalevo in 
Novgorod, 1345; in Nizhnii Novgorod, 1350-52; in the Spas- 
Ef imovskii Suzdal' Monastery, 1352; in the Muromskii Mon- 
astery, the end of the fourteenth century; in the Vido- 
gozhskii Monastery near Novgorod, 1406; and finally, the 
Transfiguration Church on the Il'ina Street in Novgorod 
(Figure 34) where Theophanes painted monumental frescoes. 
Regrettably only portions of these frescoes 
remain, but they are fairly well preserved. The apse 
retains a few fragments with representations of bishops 
and the Eucharist; the wall and vaults a few figures of 
Saints and a medallion containing the half-figure of a 
bishop; the dome still has the representation of the 
Pantocrator with four archangels and four seraphim (Figure 
35); and the drum still retains the original representa- 
tions of patriarchs Adam, Abel (Figure 36), Noah, Seth, 
Melchisedek, and Enoch, the prophet Elijah and John the 
Baptist. The most important and best preserved frescoes 
decorate the chapel in the north-west corner of the gal- 


lery, which is called Trinity (Troitskaja) Chapel in a 
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sixteenth-century manuscript .®° The decoration in this 
chapel is divided into registers: the lowest of which is 
comprised of an ornamental frieze of simulated drapes; 
above it on the south wall over the entrance were frontal 
images of saints and a half figure of the Virgin of the 
Sign (Znamenie) flanked by angels; on the east and adjoi- 
ning walls four bishops are approaching an altar. This 
was apparently part of the composition of the Adoration of 
the Sacrifice, a very popular theme in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries in Byzantine churches. On the altar 
was an image of a paten on which the Infant Christ lies. 
The top register is the best preserved with five Stylite 
Saints (Figures 37, 38 and 38a), the Old Testament Trinity 
(Figure 39), medallions with John Climacus, Agathon and 
Acacius and a figure of Macarius of Egypt (Figures 31 and 
31a). 

The amazing freedom of composition, spontaneity, 
and vital energy of the images instantly remind one of 
Epifanii's comments on Theophanes' method of painting. It 
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also atiests to nis 
painting technique, which requires a steady hand and an 
energetic pace. This fresco method could have been imple- 
mented in the execution of the monumental iconostasis 
panels of the Annunciation Cathedral in the Moscow Krem- 
lin. Nikiforaki?/ has demonstrated through infra-red rays 


that the work on this iconostasis executed by Theophanes 
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the Greek reflects in the confidence of its line uninter- 
rupted by any corrections or interruptions the spontaneous 
and quick fresco technique. The work executed by the 
Russian masters demonstrates a less confident approach to 
the fresco technique. 

It is simple to conjure up an image of their 
creator as he walked to and fro, thinking lofty thoughts, 
relying on his own inner images while he was conversing 
with his visitors. By the means of this expressive and 
Spontaneous technique of painting, Theophanes seems to 
have captured the most intense moment of spiritual contem- 
plation. Seemingly Theophanes has visually translated the 
following passage by Saint Gregory Palamas: 

We who carry as in vessels of clay, that is, in our 
bodies, the light of the Father, in the person of 
Jesus Christ, in which we know the glory of the Holy 
Spirit--how can it dishonor ggr mind to dwell in the 
inner sanctuary of the body. 
The Stylites' and St. Macarius' bodies both in color and 
texture resemble such vessels, and they appear to be 
illuminated by the uncreated light. As we read the fol- 
lowing passage it becomes quite clear that they have 
become the "temple of the whole Godhead." Saint Gregory 
writes: 
In His incomparable love for men, the Son of God did 
not merely unite his divine Hypostasis to our nature, 
clothing himself with a living body and an intelligent 
soul, "to appear on earth and live with men" (Baruch 
3:38), but O incomparable and magnificent miracle! He 


unites Himself also to human hypostasis, joining Him- 
self to each of the faithful by communion of His holy 
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body. For He becomes one body with us (Eph. 3:6) 
making us a temple of the whole Godhead--for in the 
very Body of Christ "the whole fullness of the Godhead 
dwells corporeally" (Cor. 3:9). How then would He not 
illuminate those who share worthily in the divine 
radiance of his body within us, shining upon their 
Soul as He once shone on the bodies of the apostles on 
Tabor? For as this Body, the source of the light of 
grace, was at that time not yet united to our body, it 
Shone through the eyes of sense. But today, since it 
is united to us and dyglls within us, it illuminates 
the soul interiorily. 
It is enough to look once again at Macarius (Figures 31 
and 31a) and then at the five Stylites (Figures 37 and 
38), the pillars of prayer, and see how effectively Theo- 
phanes has "illuminated those who share worthily in the 
divine radiance of His Body within us." These Stylites 
and saints have put before all else the universal command- 
ment: "Thou shalt remember the Lord Thy God" (Deut. 
8:18). In the words of the great eleventh-century mystic, 
Saint Simeon the new Theoiogian: 
Thy whole body pure and divine blazes with the fire of 
thy divinity, ineffably united to it. Thou has gran- 
ted, Lord, that this corruptible temple--my human 
flesh--be united to the holy flesh--that thy blood 
mingle with mine; fo- henceforth I gm a transparent 
and translucid member of thy body.” 


They have indeed become translucid members of the Bodv of 


Theophanes has consciously gathered Stylites 
around the Old Testament Trinity (Figure 39). A deep 
Spiritual symbolism underlies the entire ensemble, in its 
arrangement, composition, choice of palette and style. 


The three separate Faces of the Trinity are symbolically 
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contained within the wing span of the central figure, and 
thus become one indivisible whole. The saints partake of 
the uncreated light, which is the manifestation of the 
Glory of the Trinity. The representation of the Holy 
Trinity gained in popularity during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries and is closely tied to the hesychast 
doctrine. It is the source of the uncreated light. 
Gregory of Palamas?! compares his doctrine of the "ener- 
gies" of God as distinct though inseparable from and in a 
certain sense even identical with the substance of the 
Church's dogma of the Blessed Trinity. He says that as 
the dogma of the Trinity and of the distinction between 
the Divine hypostasis does not destroy the unity or sim- 
plicity of God, so also the distinction of substance from 
energy does not introduce composition or plurality. 

In looking at the awesome Pantocrator (Figure 35) 
in the cupola one is reminded of the words from the life 
of Evfrosinii of Pskov in the sixteenth century who said: 

. . . angels and archangels, cherubim and seraphim 
all these attending spirits with their wings ciose 
their flaming faces, not being able to view the awgs; 
some glory of the luminous uncreated divine flame."" 

The entire ensemble then, in its composition, ico- 
nography and style seems to praise the glory of hesychasm. 
These pillars of constant prayer have been gathered around 
the light source, the Holy Trinity. These clay vessels 


have been filled with the uncreated light, which permeates 
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the flesh and shines in brilliant streaks of light. Theo- 
phanes has captured this through his energetic and confi- 
dent application of highlights. He must have inherited 
this technique of highlighting from the Constantinopolitan 
Palaeologan style of painting. This becomes clear upon 
examintion of the Anastasis fresco (Figure 40) and the 
Apostle Peter icon (Figure 10), probably by the Chora 
Master and possibly from the iconostasis Deesis Row in the 
Paracclesion at the so-called Kariye Djami (Chora) in 
Constantinople. In the Anastasis the Christ figure and 
the rest of the figures appear as Saint Peter does, illu- 
minated from within. 

The Deesis Chin on the iconostasis at the Annun- 
ciation Cathedral in Moscow (Figure 14) contains the only 
other extant works by Theophanes. Originally the entire 
church was decorated by him. However, the earlier church 
was torn down to make room for a new one built in 1484 by 
Ivan rrr.?? The icons from the iconostasis were removed 
to the new cathedral. Theophanes made his contribution to 
the expansion of the sanctuary barrier in the Annunciation 
Cathedral, and for the first time the Deesis Chin figures 
were represented full length, and possibly the Prophets 
row was included.?4 

The entire Deesis Chin (see Chapter II-A, pp. 45- 
46), with the exception of two figures, Archangel Michael 


(Figure 17) and Apostle Peter (Figure 18), are ascribed to 
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Theophanes the Greek. All of his figures have a strong 
sense of monumentality and grave spirituality. The hesy- 
chast reference is clear in the text held by Christ "I am 
the light. . . ." (John 13:46). There is also a strong 
sense of the plastic form, confidence in draftsmanship in 
the definition of the contours and considerable variety of 
poses. Nikiforaki?? had demonstrated through the use of 
infra-red rays that the work on this iconostasis executed 
by Theophanes the Greek reveals a confident uninterrupted 
line with the painted surface conforming accurately to the 
linear contour of the figure. While Archangel Michael's 
underdrawing reveals a countour of the head similar to 
Archangel Gabriel's, its painting has altered the original 
intent of the drawing. Apostle Peter reveals corrections 
in its drawing which could have been added by the master 
himself in an effort to correct a less successful attempt. 
The Troitskaíà Chronicle states that the decora- 
tion of the Annunciation Cathedral was begun in 1405 and 
the masters were: Theophanes the Greek, Prokhor the Elder 
(Starets) from Gorodets, and a monk Andrei Rublev, and 
that it was completed in the summer of the same year .76 
However, the chronicle mentions the "creation" of a church 
on the 18th of July, 1416, dedicated to the Annunciation 
in the Grand Prince's courtyard in the Moscow Kremlin.97 
Yet, in another version under the year 1416 there is a 


more definitive entry of the "completion" of the church 
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construction. The two last entries clearly indicate the 
completion of the church by 1416.98 Although the sources 
do not specifically state that the iconostasis is the work 
of these three artists, Grabar?? had rightfully ascer- 
tained that the iconostasis forming an important part of 
the ensemble was, therefore, painted by leading artists. 
The earliest reference to the Annunciation Cathed- 

ral iconostasis appears in 1508 when Basil III embellished 
the interior of this church with precious metals and added 
decoration to its icons as well: 

e > e also (Basil III) ordered the embellishment of 

all the church icons of the Deisus, Feasts, and Proz 

phets with a covering of silver, gold and pearls. 
This source defines the full composition of the original 
iconostasis to have consisted of the Deisus, Feasts, and 
Prophets row as well. This information is very important, 
because coupled with archaeological evidence and further 
literary sources, it contradicts the generally held view 
that the Prophets row was included into the Russian icono- 
stasis by Rublev for the first time in the Vladimir Dormi- 
tion Cathedral in 1408. It is, however, the opinion of 


both Lazarevyi0l 


and Grahar?®2 that this was not a common 
practice at the beginning of the fifteenth century. 

In the Acts of the Moscow Ecclesiastical Sobor as- 
sembled in 1554 for the discussion of heretical tendencies 


toward icons, a comment made by Ivan Mikhailovich Viskova- 


tyi in support of his doubts, also points to the presence 
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of a Prophets Row in the original iconostasis by Theo- 
phanes: 

In the Annunciation Cathedral the icons of the 

Saviour, the Virgin, John the Baptist, and Ilia were 

Ep and replaced with icons of their imagina- 

ion. 
Prophet Elijah, one of the essential figures of the Pro- 
phets Row is mentioned along with the central figures of 
the Deesis Row. Further, in the restoration of the 1508 
wall painting, it has become evident that the original 
iconostasis included a Prophets Row. The lower boundary 
of the 1508 wall painting passed considerably higher than 
the Feast Row of the iconostas.!04 Between the represen- 
tation of the Annunciation on the southern pier of the 
sanctuary, for example, and the Feast Row of the iconosta- 
sis there is a space of about a meter with no decoration. 
This space would be ample for the inclusion of a bust-size 
Prophet Row. 

In the description of the 1547 fire of Moscow, the 
chronicle pays particular attention to the description of 
the effect of that fire on various parts of the town and 
its buildings. For example, the Piskarevskii Chronicle 
clarifies that the Treasury, armory (oruzhelna$à), and 
bedroom chambers were completely burned, 10? However, in 
reference to the Annunciation Cathedral, the chronicle 
describes the Deisus and Greek icons as zagoreisia (star- 


ted to burn) .106 The extant nine panel icons of the 
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Deisus Row and the icons from the Feast and Local Rows 
lead to the conclusion that the damage was partial. A 
possibility that the damage inflicted was a result of 
smoke rather than flame is suggested by a reference made 
to Metropolitan Makarii, who is described as having almost 
suffocated from smoke, and that the Deisus and all the 
ecclesiastical vessels and vestments were preserved 107 
Lazareyi08 quite rightly observed that a resis- 
tance to the inclusion of more icons began to dissolve in 
the fourteenth century because of the hesychast piety and 
the spread of monasticism, which favored the contemplation 
and veneration of icons. The association of this develop- 
ment with hesychasm would inevitably place the origin of 
its background in Byzantium. The realization of it, how- 
ever, was reached in Russia with Theophanes! assimilation 
of this tradition in his works, the growth in quantity and 
size of wooden panel icons because of the availability of 
wood, and the expansion of the epistyle to include a more 
far-reaching program for the exposition of the liturgy to 
the faithful.  Theophanes' creative spirit developed in 
parallel and contributed to the spread and growth of 


monasticism and hesychasm in Russia. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE ICONOSTASIS AND MUSCOVITE POLITICAL IDEOLOGY 


As a resuit of the increasing veneration given to 
the icon as a medium of communication and prayer through 
the triumph of hesychast monasticism, a full icon screen 
replaced an open sanctuary barrier. This lateral and 
vertical expansion of the wooden iconostasis also coin- 
cided with the emerging political power of Moscow grand 
princes at the end of the fourteenth century. The effect 
of specifically royal patronage of art promoting the emer- 
ging image of Muscovite authority is reflected in the 
Deesis Row of the Annunciation Cathedral iconostasis. 

Although Moscow is mentioned in the Chronicles as 
far back as 1147, it only assumed a prominent position in 
Russian history by the fourteenth century. Moscow 
(Figure 41) was laid out as a city by Monomakh's son Grand 
Prince Yuri Dolgorukii (1125-1157). He was responsible 
for constructing the city's first fortification walls. 

The site had a long history during the Middle Ages. Born 
in the raw northeast reaches of the old Kievan Russian 

federation, it first appears in the historical records as 
a small settlement on the banks of the river Moskva, built 
in the twelfth century by Stepan Kuchka. It had its roots 


in the culture of the Vladimir-Suzdal Principality during 
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the age of Prince Andrei Bogolubskii (1157-1175), and only 
emerged as a small principality in 1272 when Daniel, 
Alexander Nevskii's son, became prince of Moscow. Enlar- 
ging his landholdings by the acquisition of Pereiaslavl' 
Zaleskii and Kolomna, he became founder of Muscovite 
Russia. 

Political developments in the fourteenth century 
served to thrust Moscow into a leading position. The 
gradual waning of Mongol political control over the Eas- 
tern Slavs allowed the emergence of two strong, competi- 
tive centers of power, Lithuania and Moscow, and gave 
freer access to travel which reinvigorated Russo-Byzantine 
contacts.! Moscow fought the strong principalities of 
Suzdal'-Nizhegorod and Tver' who were generally allied 
with Lithuania. Moscow challenged Lithuania which vied 
for leadership of the patrimony of ancient Rus'. The 
latter attracted many of the lesser princes of western 
Rus! because of its loose confederation system of govern- 
ment and the promise of freedom from Tatar exactions. 
However, though its population was predominantly Orthodox, 
the Grand Princes of Lithuania were pagan up until the 
1370s, and Catholic after 1387. This is the reason why 
the Byzantine church supported the centralizing efforts of 
Moscow. 

Moscow owed its success for hegemony over the 


Russian people to numerous factors. However, two of these 
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were most prominent in their contribution to its phenome- 
nal growth into the capital of a powerful centralized 
state in the fifteenth century: the role of the grand 
prince of Moscow as chief Russian representative of the 
Mongol khan and the influence of the Orthodox Church. The 
latter gave Moscow a tremendous advantage over its compe- 
titors. Particularly successful in the former role of an 
appointed general tax collector for the Tatars was Ivan 
Kalita (1328-1340) who thus increased both Moscow's reve- 
nue and power. He referred to himself as the Grand Prince 
of All-Russia. A number of important developments took 
place in his time. A wooden kremlin was erected and 
surrounded with sturdy oak walls following a destructive 
fire in 1337, 2 and the first stone churches and monaste- 
ries were built. 

Slowly the church began to draw the various seg- 
ments of the country toward Moscow. Byzantine religious 
authorities supported a single unified church for all 


3 With the 


Orthodox Russians, with its center in Moscow. 
transfer of the See of the "Metropolitan of Kiev and of 
All Rus'" from Kiev to Moscow, Moscow gained an ideologi- 
cal superiority over its rivals and the Grand Prince's 
role as a God-appointed leader of the nation was sanc- 
tioned. Efforts of four consecutive Metropolitans contri- 


buted substantially toward the consolidation of Russian 


Cities around Moscow. As early as 1300 Metropolitan 
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Maksim (1283-1305), a Greek by origin, prompted by the 
Tatar threat and destruction in the South, moved the 
Metropolitan See from Kiev north to Vladimir. His suc- 
cessor, Metropolitan Peter (1308-1326) of Russian origin 
marked a further step toward a more permanent position for 
the northern capital by choosing Moscow as the place for 
both his retirement and repose.? However, these two re- 
presentatives of a spiritual unity of Russia had not 
secured a definitive move to the north and still commuted 
between the two cities. It was Metropolitan Theognost 
(1328-1353), a Greek, who finally made a definite choice 
of Moscow when he sided with that city in the Tver" con- 
flict and occupied his predecessor's cathedra in Moscow, 
making that city his permanent residence .° Having elimi- 
nated any competition in Tver', Moscow's position was 
secured.  Theognost further supported Kalita by threate- 
ning to exercise his ecclesiastical authority to excommu- 
nicate the inhabitants of Pskov had they sided with Tver' 
against Moscow. Upon Kalita's death on March 31, 1341 
his eldest son Simeon the Proud (1340-1353) inherited 26 
cities, along with the town of Kolomna.? Competition for 
political supremacy with the powerful and wealthy city of 
Moscow now became futile. Recognizing the inefficacy of 
competition for the prestige and leadership of the patri- 
mony of ancient Rus' now held by Moscow, the Tatar khan 


gave the patent to rule (Yarlyk) to Simeon and declared 
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him the Grand Prince of Vladimir, which automatically 
placed the other princes under his direct authority. With 
the ascendancy of a Russian boyar, Metropolitan Alexel in 
1354-1378, Moscow was permanently secured, both as a secu- 
lar and as an ecclesiastical center. 

Moscow nationalism developed parallel to the 
acquisition of sufficient power by the Grand Prince to 
challenge his external enemies. The Lithuanian conflict 
and the Tatars aroused the dormant feelings of common 
purpose among the social groups like the boyars and the 
clergy.? Metropolitan Alexei (1354-1378) played a leading 
role in the consolidation of Russian feudal states around 
Moscow, and his efforts resulted in a "nationalist-politi- 
cal ideology."i His definition of the struggle with 
external enemies, as a conflict between "Christendom" and 
the "enemies of the Cross" was supported by the Constanti- 
nopolitan Patriarchate.l* This created an interdependence 
of ecclesiastical affairs and the policies of the Grand 
Prince of Moscow, and brought out Moscow into an arena of 
international affairs. 

The appearance and development of the iconostasis 
at the end of the fourteenth and the beginning of the fif- 
teenth centuries can be related to the fortunes of Moscov. 
The initial appearance of an iconostasis as a solid full- 
Screen composed of panel icons of monumental proportions 


permanently affixed onto an architectural frame, coincides 
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with the material prosperity and political growth of Mos- 
cow. Promoting its newly acquired position and prestige, 
Moscow sought permanence and protection from its architec- 
ture, replacing perishable wood with the permanence of 
stone. The Chronicle of the Simonov Monastery? in 1367 
credits Moscow's supremacy to its stone Kremlin, which had 
just then replaced the one in wood. Moscow's south- 
eastern and south-western frontiers were secured with 
fortified monasteries in stone: i.e., Spasso-Andronikov, 
Novo-Spasskii, and Simonov. A cathedral was constructed 
dedicated to the Trinity at Serpoukhov, and at the strate- 
gic position for the ensuing campaign against the Mongols, 
at the confluence of the rivers Oka and Moskva, the Dormi- 
tion Cathedral was erected. It was here that on September 
8, 1380, troops gathered prior to the battle of Kulikovo 
Field.!3 

The size of the iconostasis expanded with the in- 
crease in size of new stone churches and wooden ones which 
continued to be built.i4 As the dimensions of the sanc- 
tuary were increased in the newly-built churches of the 
Grand Principality of Moscow, so did the lateral and 
vertical expansion of the iconostasis until it reached its 
classic proportions of five rows,i1? The full length 
figures and monumental proportions of wooden panels intro- 
duced by Theophanes the Greek and his assistants adapted 


the sanctuary barrier to the increased size of the 
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churches and introduced a daring innovation in the Annun- 
ciation Cathedral when the supplication theme, in addition 
to its liturgical significance, assumed a political char- 
acter, which set a precedent for subsequent developments. 
This allowed for greater flexibility in the iconography of 
the Deesis Row. 

The present Deesis Chin of the Annunciation Cathe- 
dral in the Moscow Kremlin (Figure 14) contains nine icons 
executed by Theophanes in 1405.19 They approach Christ, 
the Merciful Judge (Figure 15) from both sides in the 
following order: on His right the intercession is led by 
the Virgin Mary (Figure 16), followed by Archangel Michael 
(Figure 17), Apostle Peter (Figure 18), Basil the Great 
(Pigure 19). The group on Christ's left is led by Saint 
John the Baptist (Figure 21), followed by Archangel Gab- 
riel (Figure 22), Apostle Paul (Figure 23), Saint John 
Chrysostom (Figure 24). Originally the entire church was 
decorated by Theophanes. However, the earlier cathedral 
had been torn down to make room for a new one built in its 
place in 1484-89 by Pskov architects for Ivan irr. In 
1508 the program of decoration was completed by Feodosii 
and the icons from the iconostasis of the original church 
were mounted and integrated into the screen within the 
newly built cathedral by the order of Basil 111.18 there 
is a literary, stylistic, and archaeological ev idence 


however, to support a total composition of thirteen 
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panels, which included among the presently displayed nine 
panels an additional four panels representing Saint Deme- 
trius (Figure 20) and Saint George (Figure 25) and Stylite 
Saints Simeon and Daniel.i? 

The seven central panels were traditional for a 
Byzantine Deesis and standard in Russia by the fourteenth 
century .79 The other six panels of Saints Basil the 
Great, John Chrysostom, Saints George and Demetrius, and 
Stylites Simeon and Daniel along with Saint John the 
Baptist from the central group were inspired by political 
considerations.*2 They represent the patron saints of the 
legitimate heirs of the Muscovite Dynasty. The founder of 
the Muscovite Dynasty Daniel is represented by his patron 
saint Stylite Saint Daniel;?* Yuri Danilovich (1319-1322) 
by Saint George; ^? Ivan Danilovich Kalita (1328-1340) by 
Saint John the Baptist;24 Simeon Ivanovich (1340-1353) by 
Stylite Saint Simeon;*° Ivan Ivanovich Krasnyi (1353-1359) 
by Saint John Chrysostom (Zlatoust) ;2° Dimitrii Ivanovich 
Donskoí (1362-1389) by Saint Demetrius of Thessaloniki;?7 
and Vasilii Dimitrievich (1389-1425), the one who commis- 
sioned the iconostasis, by Saint Basil the Great.^? The 
Grand Princes were as much locked into the conventions of 
behavior as their subjects; they only differed from them 
in their ability to exploit these conventions. The Musco- 
vite Grand Princes decided and promoted their public image 


and that of their city. The iconostasis in question 
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throws light on the effect of specifically royal patronage 
of art and how that patronage determined the perceptions 
of the public. The inclusion of the patron saints of the 
grand princes into the iconostasis of the chapel of the 
House of Moscow asserted the legitimacy of the Muscovite 
Dynasty. 

All but the panels representing the Stylite Saints 
Simeon and Daniel are contemporary and have been dated to 
1405. Both Lazarev?9 and Betin”? consider on stylistic 
grounds the panels of Saint George (Figure 25) and Saint 
Demetrius (Figure 20) to be contemporary with the other 
nine. However, Lazarev attributes both to Prokhor of 
Gorodets, while Betin attributes Saint George to Rublev. 
These panels, however, do not fit within the row even if 
the colonnettes separating each panel within the iconosta- 
sis would be removed. This had led some to conclude that 
the original iconostasis was considerably larger than the 


31 reconstruction of the row 


present one. Maiasova's 
incorporated both archaeological and literary evidence. 
Two icons of the Stylite Saints Simeon and Daniel were 
found in the Kremlin Museum. A description of the Deesis 
Chin in the church records of 1680-1681 mentions not only 
the Saints George and Demetrius but also the Stylite 
Saints Simeon and Daniel: 

Above the Royal Portals and the local row icons, on 


tiablakh: Deisus, within which is the icon of the 
Savior, on either side of this icon on twelve panels 
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are: Holy Mother of God and John the Baptist, Arch- 
angels Michael and Gabriel and Apostles Peter and 
Paul, Sviatiteli Basil the Great and John Chrysostom, 
Prepodobnye Simeon and Daniel, Martyrs George and 
Demetrius . . . the last two, icons have wooden kiots 
covered with gilded silver. 
From this entry it becomes clear that the Chin of the 
Annunciation Cathedral in the seventeenth century included 
as many as thirteen icons. Therefore, the iconostasis was 
large enough to have included them all within its lateral 
expansion. The two Stolpniki Simeon and Daniel found in 
the Kremlin Museum have been dated to the sixteenth cen- 
tury and were painted on narrower panels measuring about 
10 inches. The measurement of the iconostasis with the 
inclusion of the colonnettes within the row is about 35 
feet and 1 inch (10.8 meters). The total length of the 
row of icons is about 34 feet and 9 inches (10.7 meters). 
This suggests that it would have been possible to fit nine 
panels presentiy within the iconostasis and the additional 
two panels of the Stylites. The panels of Saints George 
and Demetrius would then have flanked the row on the north 
and south walls in line with the Deesis Row ,?3 Conside- 
ring the political implications of this row, the Stolpniki 
would have been a necessary choice. These two panels were 
considered by Maíàsova to be identical copies reproducing 
the exact size of the originals. Betin,?* however, does 


not exclude the possibility of a larger original iconosta- 


sis and suggests that these copies reproduced smaller 
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versions of the originals in order for them to fit within 
the new iconostasis. 

Patron saints were very popular in Russia and 
appeared in either a general or a more specific context. 
They could act as symbols of entire families and in this 
context often appeared represented on personal posses- 
sions. Patron saints of this type were chosen from a 
military order of saints such as: Archangel Michael, 
Saint Demetrius, Saint George, Saint Boris, and Saint 
Gleb.°> The other appropriation of patron saints was more 
specific and related to an individual as their namesake . 29 
An interesting example of the latter appears within the 
Deesis Chin on the western and northern facades of Saint 
George Cathedral (Georgievskii Sobor) in Iur'ev Polskii. 
These include patron saint of Iurii Dolgorukii (grand- 
father), Vsevolod Bolshoe Gnezdo (father), and all living 
princes of Vladimir-Suzdal' (grandchildren) .?7 Unlike the 
Annunciation Cathedral where the patron saints appear as 
namesakes to the heirs to the throne of the Grand Princi- 
pality of Moscow, these saints appear as namesakes to an 
entire family of the Princes of Moscow. The emphasis is 
not yet on the question of legitimacy of heirs to the 
throne. 

The dearth of archaeological evidence of full 
length figures in the Deesis Chin prior to the Annuncia- 


tion Cathedral panels by Theophanes the Greek, makes a 
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hand woven shroud (1389) from the Moscow Historical 
Museum? 8 (Figure 26) so much more valuable in its compari- 
son to Theophanes' iconostasis figures. It includes eight 
full-length figures in the Deesis row flanking a head of 
Christ in a mandillion with a central Trimorphion flanked 
by Archangels Michael and Gabriel. In addition to these 
traditional members of the Chin, it includes four Russian 
Metropolitans: Maksim (1282-1305), Saint Peter (1308- 
1326), Theognost (1328-1353) and Saint Alexei (1354-1378). 
The strong political implications cannot be missed. All 
four locally significant member of the Chin were closely 
involved with the aggrandisement and promotion of Moscow 
as an ecclesiastical center, which resulted in Moscow's 
ideoiogical superiority over its rivals. Moscow's politi- 
cal significance is further emphasized by the inclusion of 
uncanonized members within the group. This rare occasion 
when a late fourteenth-century Deesis Chin is represented 
as full-length figures and includes politically signifi- 
cant figures within its group, could have inspired Theo- 
phanes in the design of the panels of the Annunciation 
Cathedral. 

Another contemporary handwoven shroud in the Nov- 
gorod Museum? ? dating to the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, represents the members of the Chin traditionally as 
half-length figures and includes an additional member 


whose presence may be explained through a patronage 
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connection. Saint Evfimii has been introduced through his 
patronage connection as the namesake of Archbishop Evfimii 
of Novgorod, who had commissioned this work. A precedent 
had been set by both examples for the inclusion of figures 
within the Deesis Row connected either with contemporary 
patronage or events, that was later to be introduced into 
the iconostasis by Theophanes. 


40 considers the Annunciation Cathedral 


Lazarev 
iconostasis to be the point of departure for all subse- 
quent developments of the Russian sanctuary barrier. 
There is not a better example of a patron saint system in 
a Deesis than the one represented on the iconostasis of 
the Annunciation Cathedral. Theophanes the Greek intro- 
duced a new flexibility in its iconography, which in 


addition to its traditional liturgical symbolism inter- 


prets the political expectations of his royal patronage. 
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CONCLUSION 


This dissertation has attempted to interpret the 
effect of social, religious, and political factors in four- 
teenth-century Moscow, that led to the transformation of 
the open to a closed sanctuary barrier in Russia. Hesy- 
Chasm reaffirmed the effective role of icons in prayer and 
their usefulness for the exposition of the liturgy to the 
faithful. It also presented a key to understanding the 
Spiritual force of the works by Theophanes the Greek. The 
fusion of poth the hesychast reaffirmation of icons and 
the monastic trend toward closure of the sanctuary through 
the influence of the wood-working tradition of the Russian 
North and availability of wood, led to an increase in the 
production of wooden panels and their subsequent inclusion 
in the iconostasis. The character of wood discouraged 
large scale painting for wooden walls of churches and led 
to the transference of former wall programs to the icono- 
Stasis. 

The monastic practice toward hiding from view of 
the congregation the mystery of the Eucharist left the 
faithful to visualize the mystery taking place within the 
closed sanctuary through the liturgical symbolism of icons 
and their arrangement on the iconostasis. This practice 


was further established when a change had taken place in 
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the fourteenth century in the orientation toward the 
liturgy. The liturgy became increasingly a ceremony of 
appearances, which depended on alternation of concealment 
and revelation. Behind the barrier of a solid icon screen 
the celebrant is concealed from view and makes his ap- 
pearance through the Holy Door of the iconostasis during 
the First and Second Entrances. 

The innovative step toward a transformation was 
realized by Theophanes and his assistants in the Annuncia- 
tion Cathedral in the Moscow Kremlin and became the point 
of departure for all subsequent developments of the icono- 
Stasis. It was here that he transformed the sanctuary 
barrier into a grandiose architectural picture frame for 
the insertion of permanently fixed panel icons. This 
created a completely closed wall behind which the major 
part of the liturgy is performed. By enlarging the dimen- 
sions of individual panels, introducing full-length Deesis 
figures, and adding a Prophets Row on the epistyle, he 
contributed toward the vertical expansion of the iconos- 
tasis. The lateral expansion was brought about through an 
increased flexibility in the selection and scale of the 


Deesis Row icons. 
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Figure 2. The Martyrion of St. Artemios, recon- 
struction of the templon (drawn after 
Mango). 
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Figure 3. Pantocrator Monastery (Zeyrek Camii), 
Constantinople, reconstruction of the 
sanctuary barrier (drawn after Megaw 
and Epstein). 
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Figure 5. Sanctuary barrier, St. Panteleimon, 
Nerezi. 
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Titular saint, Saint Panteleimon on 
western face of eastern pier flanking 
the sanctuary. 
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Figure 7. 
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St. Mary Pammakaristos (Fetiye Camii), Constan- 
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West face of the eastern piers flanking the 


Sanctuary (drawn after Anderson). 
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Annunciation Cathedral, Moscow Kremlin, diagram of 


the iconostasis (drawn after Faensen). 


Figure 9. 


Figure 10. 


Apostle Peter panel icon, possibly 
from the sanctuary barrier in the 
Church of St. Savior in the Chora 
(Kariye Camii) in Constantinople. 
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Figure 11. The Virgin of Vladimir panel icon, 
Tretiakov Gallery. 
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Figure 14. The iconostasis, Annunciation Cathe- 
dral, Moscow Kremlin. 
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Figure 15. Christ the Merciful Judge, Deesis 
Row, Annunciation Cathedral, Moscow 
Kremlin. 
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Mary, Dees 
Row, Annunciation 
Cathedral, Moscow 
Kremlin. 
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Figure 16. 
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Archangel Michael, 


Figure 17. 
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Cathedral, Moscow 


Kremlin. 
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Figure 19. 





Saint Basil the 
Great, Deesis Row, 
Annunciation 
Cathedral, Moscow 
Kremlin. 
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Figure 21. 





Saint John the Bap- 
tist, Deesis ROW; 
Ànnunciation Cathe- 
dral, Moscow Kremlin. 
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Figure 22.  Archangel Gabriel, 
Deesis Row, Annun- 
ciation Cathedral, 
Moscow Kremlin. 
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Saint John 
Chrysostom, 
Deesis Row, 
Annunciation 
Cathedral, 
Moscow Kremlin. 
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Figure 26. Deesis on a fourteenth- 
century embroidery, 
Historical Museum, Moscow. 





Figure 27. Bas relief of a barrier, 
base of the obelisk of 
Theodocius, Hippodrome, 
Constantinople. 
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Figure 28. Royal Doors, fifteenth cen- 
tury, Gosudarstvennyi 
Russkii Muzei, Leningrad. 
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he incenses the church during the ser- 


Diagram of the progress of a priest as 
vice (drawn after Darrouzes). 


Figure 30. 
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Figure 31. 
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Figure 32. 





Donskaia Mother of God panel 
icon attributed to Theophanes. 
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Figure 33. 
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Pantocrator with four 
archangels and four 
seraphs in the dome, 
Transfiguration 
Church, Novgorod. 
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Stylite Saints, Troifskii Chapel, 
Transfiguration Church, Novgorod. 


Figure 37. 
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Figure 41. Medieval map of Russia (drawn after Tamara 
Talbot Rice). 
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APPENDIX 


The Letter of Epifanii Premudryi to Kiril of Tver' as 
found in Victor Lazarev, Feofan Grek i ego Shkola. 
(Moscow: Gos. Izd-vo Iskusstvo, 1961) was translated by 
the present author. 


You had seen the church of the Hagia Sophia (Holy Wisdom 
of God) in Constantinople represented in my Gospel Book, 
which in Greek is called the Tetro Gospel and in Russian 
the Chetveroblagovestnik. This is how it came about that 
this building was represented in our book in the following 
manner. While living in Moscow, there was a man there, a 
wise philosopher, Theophanes, a Greek, a miniaturist and 
an icon painter who also decorated many different stone 
churches--more than 40 listed by cities: Constantinople, 
Chalcedon, Galata, Kaffa, and in Novgorod the Great and 
Nizhnii Novgorod. But in Moscow (he) decorated three 
churches: Annunciation to the Virgin, St. Michael and one 
other. In St. Michael he represented a city on its wall 
carefully executed in color; for Prince Vladimir Andree- 
vich he painted a comparable representation of Moscow on a 
stone wall; the palace (terem) of the Grand Prince of 
Moscow he decorated with an unusual painting, and in the 
stone church of the Annunciation (he) painted the Root of 
Jesse and the Apocalypse. When he painted these no one 
saw him rely on artist's manuals, as do so many of our 
icon painters, who constantly refer to them, looking from 
here to there, and paint not so much with colcr as com- 
pletely dependent on the manual. He, it seemed painted 
with his hands, walking to and fro, thinking lofty 
thoughts, perceiving the image (of God) in his soul, while 
conversing with his visitors. This wonderful and famous 
man had great love for me; I, insignificant and foolish, 
dared often to visit and engage him in conversation, 
because I enjoyed talking with him so much. 


Whether one joined him for a short or lengthy conversa- 
tion, it was impossible not to come away impressed by his 
intellect, parables, and sharpness of his mind.  Encou- 
raged by his love for me I presented my request and asked: 
"I request from you, that you paint me in color the repre- 
sentation of the Hagia Sophia in Constantinople, which was 
built by Justinian the Great in the image of Solomon the 
Great; some said, that in quality and size (majesty) it 
is--the heart of the Moscow Kremlin, such it is in circum 
ference and foundation, when you walk around it: a 
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visitor would be lost without a guide such is the number 
of exits, entrances, passages, structures, tombs, stairs, 
barriers, windows, doors, paths, and stone columns. Paint 
the so-called Justinian the Great on horseback and holding 
in his right hand a bronze apple (it is said the apple's 
Size is such that you can pour into it 2-1/2 buckets of 
water); and all of the above paint on a page so that I may 
place it in the beginning of my book, and remembering your 
work and looking at the church, can imagine myself in 
Constantinople. He wisely answered me: "Impossible--he 
Said--for you to have this nor for me to paint this, 
however, because of your insistence, I will paint a par- 
tial perception of the unperceived." Having said so, he 
boldly took a brush and paper and quickly sketched a 
church like the Hagia Sophia in Constantinople and handed 
it to me. This page was very useful for other Moscow icon 
painters, since many copied the representation of this 
church, competing with each other. Following their exam- 
ple, I decided, as a painter, to represent this in four 
versions, and we placed such a church in my book in four 
places: 1) in the beginning of the book and before the 
Evangelist Matthew, where there is the column of Justinian 
and the portrait of Evangelist Matthew: 2) in the begin- 
ning of Mark; 3) before the beginning of Luke, and 4) 
before the beginning of John; four churches and four 
evangelists (I) painted, which you saw, when I fled from 
Edigei to Tver' (1408-9) and found shelter and solace 

with you and showed you all the books, which remained with 
me after the calamity. That is when you had seen the 
representation of that church and six years later last 
winter kindly reminded me of it. 
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